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Suddenly insurance may become 


their sole defense... against 


SEVEN VITAL NEEDS 


F YOU WERE WEALTHY, your fam- 

ily's seven inescapable needs 
wouldn’t have to concern you very 
greatly. You would leave so much 
life insurance that a// their needs 
couldn't help being provided for. 

But if your means are limited, you 
must plan ahead with extra care... 
to od each dollar do all it possibly 
can . .. to extend your protection 
through the various phases of your 
family’s changing life. 

Unfortunately, few fathers are ex- 
pert enough in insurance matters to 
do this vital planning. That’s why 
The Union Central Life has developed 
the unique new ‘Family-needs Fore- 
cast.” 

This remarkable service makes it 
possible for you to see clearly into 
the future. It shows you every one 


of the seven needs that may confront 
your family . . . and it shows you, al- 
most to a dollar, how well your pres- 
ent life insurance could take care of 
each of those needs. 


Now you can get maximum pro- 
tection value from every 
insurance dollar 
If you had this Forecast you could 
plainly see how to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of your insurance so that every 
dollar will do the most good for your 
family. You could plainly see whether 
there are any dangerous gaps remain- 
ing in your program, and understand 
how they might be filled most eco- 

nomically. 

There is not the slightest cost or 
obligation involved in your use of the 
Family-needs Forecast. There is near 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION...FOUNDED IN 1867 


you a Union Central Life representa- 
tive, capable and understanding, who 
will be glad to show you how to use 
it . . . how you yourself can check 
your life insurance against the actual 
needs it might suddenly have to meet. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
Walter E. Barton, ‘Decskdioze, 
225 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 
1400 S. Penn Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Insurance Company 


Copyright 1938 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co, 
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ALL THESE BOOKS WERE DISTRIBUTED 
AS BOOK- DIVIDENDS 


Ji cucyy lwo books-of:the-month you buy 
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MmAOAMeE cuRie 


A BiIOgRAphy By eve curie 
RetAil price $3.40 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month Club now 


OT in many years has a book received more 
glowing praise than this life-story of Madame 
Curie, renowned discoverer of radium, written 
by her daughter. Here are a few examples: 
ALBERT EINSTEIN says, “Of all celebrated 
beings, the only one whom fame has not cor- 
rupted.” DOROTHY CANFIELD says, ‘The mov- 
ing story of the finest character of modern times.” 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT says, “The 
story of this life should give many people a new 
conception of what is true greatness.” CLIFTON 
FADIMAN says, ‘“Rarely—increasingly rarely—a 
book appears which reconciles one to belonging 
to the human race.” LEWIS GANNETT says, “A 
great personality shines through the pages.” — 


And scores of other comments of like character 


could be added to these. 
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VERY two months the Book-of-the-Month Club distributes a valua- 

ble library volume free, as a book-dividend. Those above—a few of 
the many given in the past to members—are merely presented as an 
illustration of the kind of book given. 

On what basis would you, as a member, receive these book-dividends? 
You would receive one for every two books-of-the-month you purchased. This 
means that you would receive back, in the form of free books, a very 
large part of what you lay out for any book-of-the-month you buy. 

It costs you nothing to join the Book-of-the Month Club. You pay 
no fixed sum per year. You do not have to buy a book every month. 
You are never under the slightest compulsion to take the book-of-the- 
month itself. In any month, you can obtain any new book you want 
at its regular retail price; or, if you please, no book at all. But when 


you do take the book-of-the-month—and usually it is a book you are - 


extremely anxious not to miss — you get a good part of your money 
back, in the form of book-dividends — like those shown above. Last 
year the retail value of the books the Club’s members received free 
was over $2,500,000. 

Over 175,000 perspicacious reading families now belong to this organ- 
ization, and not a single one was induced to join by a salesman. They 
joined upon recommendation of friends, or simply after reading the 
Club’s prospectus, outlining how it operates and what it does for book- 
readers. . . . If you will send for this prospectus at once, and decide to 
join, we will send you, free, upon receiving your enrollment, a copy of 
Mapame Curie. 

















| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
| 385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join I will 
receive a free copy of MADAME CURIE. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, througn Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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cular attention is called to the fact that every 





VACATION 


AM spending my vacation at home 


this summer because: 


(1) I am bathed in an atmosphere 
of gaiety and color in a picturesque 
fairyland of warm, sunny days and cool, 
moonlit nights; I am enjoying all of the 
glamourous comforts of home; the cui- 
sine is incomparable; the accommoda- 
tions are luxurious; the rooms are at- 
tractively furnished with every modern 
convenience; the house is ideally situ- 
ated in a veritable summer paradise. 

(2) I can loll in a hammock in my 
romantic back yard under a glorious 
azure sky and tropical sun with the gen- 
tle, languorous lappings of the water in 
the duck pond sounding softly in my 
ears. 

(3) I can play tennis on the mag- 
nificent courts of the world-renowned 
Community Club; I can swim and canoe 
in the clear, blue, limpid, sun-rippled 
waters of Dakin’s Pond; I can play golf 
on the unparalleled links of the famous 
Mudhollow Country Club; I can go 
hiking over charming, verdant back lots 
and cowpaths; I can fish for huge, 
gamey trout in the sparkling waters of 
Sinkhole Brook. 


AT HOME 


(4) From my front porch I can view 
the awe-inspiring, majestic, indescrib- 
able scenery of Mudhollow: Main 
Street stretching away before my enrap- 
tured eyes into the purple distances of 
Scragg’s Hill; sublime .sunsets over the 
Masonic Temple; Maple Street present- 
ing a beautiful vista of intriguing gas 
stations, hot dog stands, chain stores and 
palatial mansions. Mudhollow is quaint 
and steeped in Old World charm. The 
exotic and unique beauty of Tyler’s Fill- 
ing Station is breath-taking and soul- 
stirring. 

(5) I have every facility for glorious 
rest and healthful, wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

(6) I'm broke. 

—Max IRWIN CARRUTH. 
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The two champions put on a lively 
battle. Now they have stopped slug- 
ging—they're only sparring. The Ad- 
ministration says it wants to call it 
quits and shake hands. But capital 
still has a saddle-sore which will take 
a long time to heal. 

Esquire. 
Didn't anyone yell ‘‘foul!’’? 
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GJ saw EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


“SHUCKS, WE MISSED THE HOSPITAL.” 


Social Duty 


We must have the Millers to dinner... 
They wined us and dined us in May 
With port, smooth as satin by Skinner, 
And flounders from Barnegat Bay. 


We must have a party for Fifi 

Before the whole summer is gone, 
And now that the arbor is leafy, 

We should have a brawl on the lawn. 


We owe Sunday lunch to the Bronsons, 
We haven’t made good with the Cooks, 

We ought to remember the Johnsons 
At home with their noses in books. 


Oh, doubtless, they’re glad to be quiet... 
I'd fancy a respite myself. 

Dear lord and master, let’s try it! 
I long for my turn on the shelf. 


—MARGARET FISHBACK. 





16 DAYS trom $285. 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA ROSA 


SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 


Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru Venezuela, and full day at Panama 
Canal with opportunity to see Gatun Locks. 


’ %& No passports required. 





Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 
and "Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 





(==—EEEG RACE LINES 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 


Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Seattle 





COURT CALENDAR 


THEATRE 


On Borrowed Time, 4y Paul Osborn. A 
delightful fantasy, with Dudley Digges as 
Gramps, Peter Holden as Pud, Frank Con- 
roy as Mr. Brink, and a swell cast wherein 
everyone comes out ahead. 


Our Town, by Thornton 
year’s Pulitzer Prize winner. 


Wilder. This 


Pins and Needles, 4) Harold Rome. A 
revue put on by some ambitious garment 
workers, and containing some of the best 
music and lyrics in many a day. 


Room Service, by John Murray and Al- 
len Boretz. A three-act course in how to beat 
your hotel bill and be a shoestring producer 
simultaneously. Contains more laughs than 
a pack of hyenas. 


Shadow and Substance, 4, Paul Vincent 
Carroll. Mr. Carroll's beautiful Irish words 
beautifully recited by a splendid cast headed 
by Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Julie Haydon. 


Tobacco Road, 4) Jack Kirkland. It 
don't do nothin’, it don’t say nothin’, it jes’ 
keeps rollin’ along into the middle of its 
f.fth year. 


What a Life, 4; Clifford Goldsmith. 
An engaging comedy of life among high 
school pupils. Excellent performances, 
laughs, and situations, bearing the George 
/ bbott touch. 


Whiteoaks, 4; Mazo De La Roche. Ethel 
Barrymore playing the pants off her part 


and off the other actors involved. Except for 
Miss Barrymore, it’s pretty tedious fare. 
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You Can't Take It With You, 4) George 
S$. Kaufman and Moss Hart. Last year’s 
Pulitzer Prize winner still going strong over 
at the Booth Theatre. 


MOVIES 


Adventures of Robin Hood. The Doug- 
las Fairbanks version was better. As robust 
as Technicolor and $2,000,000 can make it, 
which seemingly isn’t very robust. 


Crime School. The Dead End toughs 
come to a goody-good end in a reform 
school. They reform, with their tongues in 
their cheeks. 


Josette. Simone Simon in a wispy musical- 
musical. 


Joy of Living. One of those gay-screwy- 
whimsical comedies. Irene Dunne wasting 
her sweetness on Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Kidnapped. Bad for Robert Louis Steven- 
son, bad even for Hollywood. 


Lonely White Sail. An adventurous Soviet 
film about two Odessa children who got 
mixed up in the 1905 revolution. 


Son of the Shiek. The women will be 
curious, after fifteen years, to see what 
Valentino looks like—on purely sociological 
grounds, of course. 


Stolen Heaven. 


Music and crooks, not 
badly mixed. 


There's Always a Woman. Joan Blon- 
dell unperturbed by the third degree. A 
good Thin Man sort of mystery. 














“ALL I WANT IS LAST MONTH’S ALIMONY!” 


You and Me. Fritz Lang directed it, 
Sylvia Sidney and George Raft act in it, 
the Mercury Theater left its mark on it. 


Blockade. Walter Wanger was going to 
do a good piece on Franco vs. Civilized 
Spain, got scared, and gave us a spy melo- 
drama with Madeleine Carroll. Some good 
scenes are left. 


Holiday. Katharine Hepburn and Cary 
Grant doing an excellent remake of the 
poignant old plot of the idealistic young 
man who veers from the stuffy rich girl 
to her sympathetic sister. 


Test Pilot. In spite of action shots which 
are technical beauties, Gable, Loy, and 
Tracy, who are non-technical beauties, this 
picture, like its subject, fails to come out of 
a tailspin. 


Yellow Jack. Now it’s in the movies. 
Walter Reed gets the villainous mosquito, 
and Robert Montgomery, in Night Must Fall 
fettle, is the hero. 


The Pearls of the Crown. We are still 
trumpeting the praises of Sascha Guitry's 
trilingual historic pageant. By all means go. 


BOOKS 


American Years, 4y Harold Sinclair. His- 
tory of a pre-Civil War pioneering town 
made easy by a novel coating and good 
writing. There’s a lot of honey here—some 
of it mixed with tobacco juice—but Harold 
comes through without dripping. 


D'Annunzio, by Tom. Antongini. The fa- 
mous poet, warrior and adulterer compared 
to Dante, Napoleon and Casanova. He was 
also like Caesar, Garibaldi and Sophocles, 
only a little bit better. A mine of informa- 
tion, but the author is too much in love to 
exploit it. When D’Annunzio bankrupted 
him, Antongini took it as a great joke. 
Some fun, eh, Tom? 


| Like America, by Granville Hicks. A son 
of the American Revolution and Communist 
horns in on the hundred-percenters by not 
only liking this country, but wanting others 
to like it, too. Although it seems too 
kindergartenish, that may be a subtle way 
of attracting the flag-wavers Hicks is aiming 
at. 


I'm a Stranger Here Myself, 4) Ogden 
Nash. 
Dig up the cash 
And get this very funny book of poems 
by Mr. Nash. 


Labor's New Millions, 4y Mary Heaton 
Vorse. Pity the poor bosses: they have to 
pay their workers a decent wage. How the 
— sit-down has squelched the bosses’ lay- 
own. 


My America, sy Louis Adamic. An 
adopted son and good reporter sheds his 
grace on all America. Like Friday soup, 
Louie throws everything into the book ex- 
cept his socks. Aren’t they American make? 


(Page 39, please) 
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1—Pickett’s charge on Union forces at Gettysburg, 1863; 
pickets and union forces get chummier, 1938. Rough Riders charge 
San Juan Hill, 1898; still some doubt who got there first, 1938. 


2—James A. Garfield assassinated, 1881. Restaurant diner 


successfully summons waiter by tapping water glass with knife, 1926. 
Straw hats begin to show why they only cost $2.98, any year. 


3—Battle of Santiago, 1898; Barcelona, Spain, residents 
laugh softly as they recall when they thought that was a war, 1938. 
Modern American boys prepare for “Safe and Sane Fourth” oh, so 
eagerly. 


4—INDEPENDENCE DAY te- 


ceived with extra enthusiasm, 1919 Ss La eS 
-_ 


—33; “Safe & Sane” celebrants Q=— Sper] 
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killed in autos instead, 1938. Thomas 
ohn held ie 





Jefferson mutters “and John Adams 
still lives,” and dies; Adams fol- 
lows suit politely, 1826. Jeffersonians 
denounce all opposition without get- 
ting a single laugh, 1938. Patent 
Bureau established; patents begin 
to pend, 1836. 


5—P. T. Barnum born, 1910; 


memorial services held by Hollywood Blurb Writers’ Guild, 1938. 
Manufacturers decide to toast Lucky Strike tobacco instead of soft- 
boiling it, 1916. 


6—John Paul Jones born, 1747. Henry II, who began con- 


quest of Ireland, dies without faintest notion of what he has started, 
1189. Republican party founded, 1854; no dancing in the streets, 1938. 


7—Sitting Down invented by Adam, B. C. 12,793. Amer- 
ican character in English novel does not say “I calculate”; vice-versa 
does not address friends as “Old chap,’ 1935. Woman satisfied with 
new apartment’s wall paper, 1990. 


8—Prudence Pillow (Mrs. Ashburton L. Footly), inventor 
of the Church Supper, born, 1796. Mrs. Harrison Williams fails to 
appear in list of Best-Dressed Women, 1980. Manchurian bandit not 
named Chang Something, born, 1907. 


9—-German submarine Deutschland crosses the Atlantic, 
1916. Microscope invented, thus making possible tea roome lunch- 
eonettes, 1853. 


10—Wyoming admitted to Union, 1890. Bryan makes crown- 
of-thorns speech, 1896. Walter C. Gripple, Boise City, Idaho, re- 
members to close top of talcum powder box when packing suitcase, 
1918 


11—John Quincy Adams born, 1767. Hamilton-Burr duel, 
1804. Salt Water Taffy perpetrated on a sovereign people, Atlantic 
City, 1901. Advertising manager of Burma Shaving Cream buys a 
rhyming dictionary, 1887. 


12—Near-Sightedness invented by man who always thinks 
you are Charlie Bostwick, 1902. Mr. Emerson decides just what 
shade of blue he wants for Bromo-Seltzer bottles, 1872. 


13—Civil War Draft Riots in New York, 1863. Cyrus W. 


Field lays the Atlantic cable; American papers begin to reprint Lon- 
don editorials, 1866. First international conference called to decide 
what to do with meerschaum pipes after they are colored, 1940. 


14—BASTILLE DAY, for en- 


fants of the patrie. First World’s 
Fair opens in New York by award- 
ing choice of a free beer or a trip 
to Coney Island to George Fuss, 
inventor of the finger-bowl. 





over there: 
over there! 
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15—Battle of Chateau-Thierry; 


German tourists fail to arrive in 
Paris; ‘“‘Nach Paris” signs come 
down, 1918. Georgia readmitted to 
Union; chain gangs invented, 1870. 





The Judge Almanac 
for 


July 


Originated by Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


(Revised and brought up to date by the Editors of THE JUDGE) 
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16—Tsar, Tsarevitch, & familyevitch murdered in Ekaterin- 


burg (Sverdlovsk), 1918. Ah there, brotherly love. Printing invented 
1451; book-reviewing starts, 1452. 


17—Resident of Montpelier, Vt., instructed by physician to 


take daily exercise, lays out strict schedule of gymnasium work and 
sticks to it, 1901. Old New York resident fails to recall when his 
father had a farm at Broadway and 14th St., 1950. 


18—Census of cooks reveals seven people on Western Hemis- 


phere who know how to make cconinety jelly properly, 1922. Actor, 
playing scene over telephone, pauses between lines long enough to 
create illusion of someone speaking at the other end, 1926. 


19—First Woman’s Rights Convention, 1848. German re- 


treat across the Marne begins, 1919; apparently nobody knows about 
it yet in Berlin, 1938. 


20—Southern girl says “‘you-all” without a Northerner pres- 


ent; New York girl found who does not think she is “different,” 1946. 
Last railroad man buys a Hamilton watch, 1960. 


21—Battle of Bull Run, return engagement promised, 1861. 
Chester B. Glee, originator of college glee clubs born; composers of 
almost true chords of “‘Here’s to good old Buddleberry” get to work, 
1834. Snanish Armada comes in like a lion, 1588. 


22—H. Warburton Bangs, inventor of process whereby 
thirteen oranges can make enough orange drink to serve 130,000,000 
aaa hired to solve eating & drinking problem in Germany, 





23—U. S. Grant dies, 1885. Woman smoking cigarette actu- 


~*~. knocks all the ashes into ash receptacle, instead of around it, 
1923. 


24—Brigham Young founds Mormon colony in Utah: 


Brighamy begins, 1847. Lumpless mashed potatoes discovered in hotel, 
1915. 


25—Smokeless powder first used, 1891. Man found in Red 
Bank, New Jersey, who does not believe his wife would make a won- 
derful interior decorator, 1922. - 


26—Yorick J. Billingsgate, Nashville, Tenn., purchases a 
stamp from a friend and finds that he actually has the two cents in 
change, 1917. 


27—First wireless communication between United States and 
Japan; W. R. Hearst sees menace, 1915. Man waiting to cash a check 
for $5 at paying teller’s window does not find customer ahead of him 
with 20-minute payroll to be made out, 1924. 


28—First railway mail car; “lone bandit” invented, 1862. 
Artificial fruit looks real, 1960. 


29—Fourteenth Amendment adopted, 1868; prominent 
Washington man wishes it hadn’t been, 1938. Spanish Armada neatly 
polished off, 1588. 


30—Each of eight New York 
newspapers simultaneously proves by 
sworn statement that its circulation 
is larger than those of the other 
seven, 1938. E. O. Tilton, inventor 
of prunes, starts laboratory experi- 
ments on sliced peaches, 1302. 


31—Thaddeus Crabstool, South 


Postum, Ark., actually fools some- 
body with a toupee, 1947. Thorrdike 
J. Josephs, Beamly Forks, Mass., 
revolutionizes American social life by 
returning from Europe without a 
snapshot of himself in front of a 
single cathedral, 1938. 
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Oyez, Oyez, 


I cannot tell how the truth may be; 


I say the tale as ‘twas said to me. 
—Sir WALTER Scott. 


i MAY interest our readers to know 
that in Pasadena, Cal., a fire hydrant 
burst and deluged a pekinese. A local 
paper reported the incident, under the 
headline, “The Art of Self Defense.” 
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EORGE KNUTTINEN, the new 
fire chief of Fairport Harbor, O., 
passed a store and smelled smoke. He 
went in and searched the store; then he 
came out and looked for fire in the cars 
at the curb; finally he found that a book 
of matches had ignited in his pocket, 
and that he himself was smouldering. 
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NE of our correspondents wan- 
dered into a ballet rehearsal re- 
cently. 

The ballet director was angry. He 
kept rapping for silence and when he 
got it he cursed. Finally he stopped the 
dancers and stopped the musicians and 
moved menacingly toward the conductor 
of the orchestra. 

“Haven't you transposed that music 
up a half-tone?” he asked, controlling 
his voice. 

“Well, yes,” said the conductor, de- 
fensively. “I thought it sounded more 
brilliant in that key.” 

Please!’ howled the director of bal- 
let. “Please play that music as it was 
written!” 

The conductor obeyed and the re- 
hearsal proceeded smoothly and our cor- 
respondent went away. 


ABRAMOFF, who lives in New 

@ York now, is ataman of the Cos- 

sacks of the Don; as such, he is sworn 

to protect the women in his vicinity 

from the Turks. If any of you ladies 

plan to visit New York you had better 
keep him in mind. 
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AY 17 is the Norwegian Fourth 

of July. This year, when U.S. 
Norsemen celebrated, two horrid things 
occurred: 

1. In San Diego, the Norsemen 
gathered for a reading of Hendrik Ib- 
sen’s poems. The reader read in Eng- 
lish; and the next day the papers men- 
tioned ‘‘the great Norwegian playwright, 
Henry Gibson.” 

2. In Los Angeles, the Norsemen 
gathered to eat their traditional dish, 
imported lutefisk. Next day they found 
that the lutefisk was ‘imported from 


Japan. 
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W: told our animal editor to come 
across with some news, so he 
combed the mice out of his beard, swal- 
lowed a liberal portion of bug-juice, and 
spoke as follows: 

Near Bloomburg, Pa., lives a wild 
duck who chases cars along a two-mile 
stretch of road, quacking with rage. 

In Columbus, Ohio, a 12-year-old dog 
named Jack inherited $500, and the 
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government promptly put the snatch on 
him for a 7% inheritance tax. 

Two seals named Amos and Andy 
escaped from the Prospect Park Zoo in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. They caught Amos in 
a tavern, and at 4:30 A.M. they found 
Andy waiting for a street car. 

In Kenosha, Wis., farmer Henry 
Meier’s cow took sick. Meier shot her 
twice in the head, and she lay there 
breathing. He shot her twice more and 
she got up and returned to her pasture. 
Now she enjoys perfect health. 

In Hollywood, Cal., a film actor 
stuffed a package of bills into the mouth 
of a stuffed leopard, as directed by the 
script. The leopard’s jaws snapped 
shut, the actor went to the hospital to 
have the bite dressed, and the scene had 
to be filmed again. 

In Santa Ana, Cal., lives a dive-bomb- 
ing owl. He swoops down from im- 
mense heights to sink his talons into the 
bald heads of pedestrians. 


nu a= | 


EOPLE always find some way to 
keep from working. Everywhere 
they think about the weather, and dis- 
cuss it with one another. In the mid- 
west they worry about the C.I.O.; in 
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“I CAN’T UNDERSTAND YOUR MOTHER CUTTING YOUR ALLOWANCE 
UNLESS SHE’S TRYING TO BREAK US UP.” 


the south they debate the race prob- 
lem; and in the west they wonder about 
tourists. All these puzzlements serve the 
same purpose: they give you an excuse 
for not typing, or bookkeeping, or clerk- 
ing, or housecleaning. 

In New York, of late, people have 
been worrying about War. The papers 
print all the international news, and it 
is very easy to kill an afternoon de- 
nouncing the latest piece of weaseling 
in the British Foreign Office. 

It does waste time, but it is growing 
too dangerous. Last week lightning 
struck in Manhattan about 3:00 a.m. 
We woke up in a sweat, convinced that 
our building was being bombed. 

We dismissed our dream next morn. 
ing, but within the day, three people 
confessed that they too had seen the 
bombers overhead. One man claimed to 
have heard the cries of the wounded; a 
gitl admitted jumping out of bed and 
hiding in the closet. 

Perhaps it would be better to get to 
work. 
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EWS bulletin: 
Police Chief George J. Matowitz, 
of Cleveland, O., has been robbed of 


& 


some bird-seed, by a mouse or mice. 

Mrs. Robert W. Rollain, of Tona- 
wanda, N.Y., bore her eleventh child 
recently; she and her husband named 
the baby girl “Enough.” 

Today there are 71,366 more van- 
ishing Americans, or Injuns, than there 
were in 1900. 


T IS well to keep abreast of the 
law; we shall cite herewith some im- 
portant judicial decisions. Pay close at- 
tention, readers, because this is very in- 
structive. 

It has been decided in the case of 
Riley v. Riley, 73 Hun. (N.Y.) 575, 
that where a woman has given birth to 
twins her husband is not entitled to a 
divorce on the ground that she is physi- 
cally incapable of contracting marriage. 

In Silver v. Ladd, 7 Wall (U.S.) 
219, it was established that the term, 
“a single man,” includes an unmarried 
woman. 

In Meyer v. State, 41 S. W. Rep. 632, 
it was decided that even if the look in 
a woman’s eyes shows that she is not 
of private or domestic habits, such fact 
does not authorize a man to shoot her 
as she flees from him. 





Bankers and stock brokers should 
note that in Guarantee Co. of N. Amer. 
v. First Nat. Bank of Lynchburg, 95 
Va. 480, it was held that the peniten- 
tiary is not a place of residence. 

On the other hand, we may all be 
cheered to learn that there are no cor- 
porations in the hereafter, because cor- 
porations have no souls. Southern R. 
Co. v. Phillips, 100 Tenn. 130. 

In Egbert v. Lippman, 104 U.S. 333, 
it was found that an inventor cannot 
patent a corset-steel which he has prev- 
iously presented to his fiancee. 

As established in Faulkner v. State, 
65 S. W. Rep. 1093, one who believes 
that defendant should be burned or 
hanged without trial is prejudiced; 
however it was found in Fink v. Evans, 
95 Tenn. 413, that where a pack of 
dogs are on a railroad track, it is not 
necessary to blow the whistle for each 
particular dog. 

In a sweeping decision in the case 
of Onondaga Nation v. Thacher, 53 
N.Y. App. Div. 561, it was held that 
the University of the State of New 
York is not an Indian and has no statu- 
tory right or power to be constituted an 
Indian. 

Finally, and despite all the evidence 
to the contrary, it has been settled that 
a judge does not have to be a fool. Har- 
land v. Territory, 3 Wash. Ter. 131, 
13 Pac. Rep. 453. 


EOPLE who know him well say 
that when Waltet Lippmann thinks 
the window glass in his house vibrates. 
AUTICAL disaster: the Ida Hay, 
a coal ship, broadcast a plea for 
help; the Ida Hay was out of coal. 
ECENTLY the town clerk of 
Wakefield, Mass., had a ghoulish 
experience. He opened an unused draw- 
er in the town vault and found a pack- 
age addressed to a man who had died 
in 1898. It contained one pair of lady’s 
white lace panties, one pair of pink 
corsets, and a fluffy white petticoat. 
HE banded motherling of Tas- 
mania is a curious insect. The lit- 
tle creature leaves its lair only in the 
still of night. It seeks out some weary 
Tasmanian native, or perhaps a sleep- 
ing explorer. Then the motherling 
glows with a warm light: it covers its 
victim with leaves, strokes his brow 
with its furry paws, and rubs its tarsi 
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together to produce a low and gentle 
drone. After that it goes home. 

When the Tasmanian motherling 
cannot find any sleepers to comfort, it 
ceases to glow and in time it dies. 

VERY few weeks our science and 
industry editor comes in clutch- 

ing his skull, to utter a fact like the 
following: They use the oil extracted 
from raisins to spray on raisins, to keep 
them from sticking to the paper wrap- 


pet. 


HE book we are preparing, “One 

Million Reasons For Not Living In 
California,” has aroused a tremendous 
amount of sympathetic interest. Reader 
Hugh J. Weldon, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., is particularly anxious to procure 
a copy. He says he wants to use it on 
his wife. 

“Ever since we were married,” Read- 
er Weldon says, “I have wanted to go to 
places like Oshkosh and Kamchatka 
and Baffin’s Bay. But she says no. She 
says she likes California.” 

We are obliged to Mr. Weldon for 
revealing this depressing condition, 
which must account for the fact that 
all California marriages are more or less 
unhappy. But he adds, rather bitterly, 
that there is another good point about 
our book: it will help to keep Eastern- 
ers out of California. And that, he says, 
will be a good thing. “The place is 
lousy with them,” he says. “Of course, 
Easterners are very fine people. But I 
always say they are like women, their 
place is home.” 

O.K. But before Reader Weldon gets 
nasty about Easterners, he ought to be 
informed that traffic conditions in New 
York, and Philadelphia, and Boston, are 
the worst in the world, solely because 
of the California drivers. Every jam, 
every wreck, every stall on every bridge, 
when unraveled by the constables, re- 
veals a horrid California license plate 
and a carful of sun-kissed California 
faces. 

Why can’t Californians become ac- 
customed to the motor car? 


a as 


VERYONE knows the English are 

awful, but now we have proof. 
Recently a motorcyclist was had up for 
reckless driving, and half the inhabi- 
tants of Sutton Scotney appeared as eye- 
witnesses. It came out that the citizens 
of this dear little town spend their lei- 
sure time sitting on the wall at a place 
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known as Death Corner. They watch 
the accidents happen. 
GROUP of longshoremen in San- 
Francisco are recovering from a 
demoralizing experience. Some have 
black eyes, or mice, some lack teeth, 
some are bruised about the torso, and 
one complains of a fractured jaw: all 
are bewildered. 

It happened this way. A_ small, 
friendly-looking man sat on a fence at 
the foot of Clay Street. He pulled a $20 
gold piece out of his pocket and threw 
it into the street. A passing sailor 
snatched it. 

Then the man threw a handful of 
gold pieces down. Five longshoremen, 
stepping on the sailor's face, shared the 
money with a certain amount of friction. 

The man tossed away more gold, and 
more, and the longshoremen came on 
the dead run. 











The man distributed approximately 
$600 in gold. He watched the riot until 
it died, and then he hopped off his 
fence and walked away along the Em- 
barcadero, chuckling. 

He never said a word. 


COLLEGE girl we know once 
numbered among her possessions 
a pair of skiis and a dish. She now has 
only the skiis and this terse note from 
the dormitory maid: 
“Your skys had felling downd Dish 
wus boken.” 
COLORED caddy on the golf 
links at Gulfport, Mississippi, 
was recently asked whether President 
Wilson, for whom he had once caddied, 
tipped him well. “No suh,” he replied, 
“he didn’t give me no tip atall; he jist 
sont me a little ol’ book wid his name 
writ in it.” 








“*THOSE SALMON ARE COMING UP FURTHER EVERY YEAR!”’ 




















“ALL RIGHT! 


ALL RIGHT! 








WHERE’S THE DROUGHT?” 


POWER OF SUGGESTION 


ha KRULLER pulled her child 
into the consulting room as if 
she were launching a kite on a windy 
day. 

“Oh, doctor! I want you to give my 
little boy a thorough physical examina- 
tion. I’m afraid he’s becoming a prob- 
lem child.” 

Dr. Blondell nodded pleasantly from 
behind his desk. 

The boy snapped himself loose, 
picked up the doctor’s pen and began 
to tap it in a bored way against an ex- 
pensive chromium desk clock while he 
looked around the room awaiting de- 
velopments. The doctor slid his blood 
pressure apparatus warily to one side. 

“Quincy!” cried Mrs. Kruller. ‘You 
mustn’t do that to the doctor's nice 
things. Now take your shirt off like 
Mother's great big man.” 

Quincy, developing the technique, be- 
gan to drum rhythmically on the clock. 

Mrs. Kruller, approaching him brisk- 
ly, tried to open the top button of his 
shirt. The boy kicked her sharply on 
the shin without looking up. 

Mrs. Kruller stepped back. “He's 
only seven, but he’s stronger than I am 
already. He can kick sideways like a 
mule,” she added, almost proudly. 

She seemed non-plussed for a moment, 
then said brightly, “Oh, doctor, per- 
haps you should undress him?” 

Dr. Blondell made a modest gesture 
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By Irwin Sobel 


toward her, palm upward, to convey 
that the privilege was all Mrs. Kruller’s. 

“How would you like to undress 
yourself,” she asked hopefully ‘‘if I buy 
you a chocolate fudge sundae after- 
wards?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Quincy. 

“Papa'll be very angry when I tell 
him.” 

Quincy ignored the remark in the in- 
terest of a simple rhythm. 

“He's really very musical, doctor. 
Don’t you think what he’s doing now 
sounds a bit like the beating of the 
drums in Stravinsky's Sacre du Prin- 
tem ps?” 

“A bit,” said Dr. Blondell. 


“If you don’t get undressed this very. 


minute, mama will give you a good 
licking!” 

Quincy smiled scornfully. Mrs. Krull- 
er was flustered. “Oh, doctor, I am 
afraid there is only one way!” 

Dr. Blondell conveniently found pa- 
pers on the desk to absorb his attention. 
The furrows on Mrs. Kruller’s forehead 
deepened. The corners of her mouth 
drooped. But suddenly her face 
smoothed out. “I’m sure you won't 
mind. Doctors are used to anything.” 
She turned to Quincy. “Will Mother's 
little man get undressed if I do?” 

“T dunno,” said Quincy. 

“T'll get the nurse,” said Dr. Blon- 
dell rising. 


“Please don’t do that,” protested Mrs. 
Kruller. “It will only make him worse. 
Quincy doesn’t like nurses.” 

She pulled her dress over her head. 
“Imitation and suggestion,” she mur- 
mured through the silk. “I suppose 
you have studied child psychology?” 

“A bit,”’ said Dr. Blondell. 

She folded her dress and placed it on 
the chair. Quincy was not interested. 

“But you always get undressed if 
Mother does! Dear, oh dear, what shall 
I do?” She seemed vanquished, then 
an idea blazed. 

“Will you get undressed like a great 
big man if the doctor does?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Quincy. 

“But madam, this is really—” 

“Oh, please, doctor, please!” Tears 
filled her eyes. “I’m so anxious about 
him. You don’t know what this means 
to me!” 

Dr. Blondell was touched. He thought 
vaguely of Walter Reed who had given 
his life to conquer yellow fever, of the 
X-ray pioneers martyred by their own 
machines. It seemed a small sacrifice. 
He took off his coat and vest. 

Quincy permitted himself 
amused. 

“Now take off your shirt, lover,” 
coaxed his mother. 

“He’s got his on,” said Quincy. 

‘My dear lady, this is—’” 

(Page 41, please) 
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“On, Boy,—CIvILIANs!” 


Two Weeks With Pay 


“It says turn left at the next road for 
Valley Forge, Joe. I mean, Joe, if you 
want to take in Valley Forge or any- 
thing, just say so. It’s your trip, Joe. 
] want you to do what you want to do; 
not me. 

“I guess that’s the turn. Why did 
you step on the gas, Joe? Oh, well, we 
can catch it coming back if you want, 
Joe. Anything you want to see, Joe, 
like Gettysburg or these historic places. 

“There’s that place on the Delaware 
River where Washington crossed. You 
know, Joe; standing up in a skiff so bis 
poor soldiers could have seats. They 
say he was like that. Here it is on the 
map, Joe; want to see it? 

“All you have to do is say so, Joe. 
Like me driving. I'll drive any time 
you get tired. What's that funny noise, 
Joe? Sounds like you gritting your 
teeth. Well, I thought it was. Maybe 
it was the gears or something. 

“I want you to do as you 
please on your vacation, Joe. 
Why what are you doing? 
You’re turning around! You 
say you're going back! Back 
where? Back home? You say 
you're going to do what you 
want to do on your vacation? 
Oh, Joe! Why do you do 
things to upset me when you 
have only got two weeks, Joe? 
You say if I don’t like it, get 
out? Oh, Joe . . . now I've 
offended you some way...” 
—McCreapy Huston. 


Chauffeur John 


Stubborn engine, 
Weather keen, 
Chauffeur John, 
Gasoline. 
Chauffeur John’s 
Mind a blank. 
Lighted match, 
Over tank. 
Brilliant flash, 
Splendid flight, 
Chauffeur John 


Angel bright. —F.WS. 
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WHY HUMORISTS 


44+@* AY, I've got something for you 

to write up. This actually hap- 
pened. Honestly it did. I know the 
fellow it happened to. It seems he and 
another fellow were coming home from 
the movies one night when they saw a 
runaway horse, and—oh, you've heard 
that? I thought that was brand new.” 


46 ELLO! You're just the guy I’m 

looking for. I’ve got a swell 
idea for a skit for you to work up. 
Here’s the idea: Supposing radiators 
could talk. . . . No, not radios. Radi- 
ators ... What? .. . Well, why not 
radiators? Now then you work up a 
skit how radiators feel about the people 
they heat up, and what they think about 
their janitors. For instance one radiator 
could say . . . What? . . . You don’t? 
Well, J don’t think it’s such a bad idea.” 


he EE, you're lucky—getting things 

into the magazines. I wish I 
could. People say I’ve got a swell 
sense of humor. If I could just get in 
some mag, I'd be all set, because after 
you're once in, they'll take anything you 
write, won't they? ... What?... Well, 
practically anything.” 


ARE SOURPUSSES 





44 OWDY! Say, I want you to 

look at a funny poem I dashed 
off the other day, and tell me where to 
send it. I know I can sell it sure. Look 
it over, will you? .. . What? .. . What's 
meter mean? . . . Yeah? . . . That's 
funny; I never heard of that. I thought 
all you had to do was figure out words 
that rhyme.” 


4s ERE’S one my oldest kid pulled 

the other day—right out of a 
clear sky. You can use it if you want 
to. How much commission do you 


pay?” 


46 ELL, how’s the funny busi- 

ness getting along? You 

know I can’t figure out why all humor- 

ists are so dumb in conversation. Do 

you just hold back purposely so as to 
save all your good stuff for writing?” 
—PAaRKE CUMMINGS. 


STUDENTS ENDORSE 
10 COMMANDMENTS 
New York Times. 


Coolidge was against sin, too. 
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“You Ses, I'm Reatty A Butt!” 









MS. FOUND IN A SEIDEL 


ECAUSE the result of the Joe 

Louis-Max Schmeling fight is by 

now pretty common knowledge—in fact, 

quite common—the manuscript we re- 

produce herewith is, perhaps, principal- 
ly of archeological interest. 

At any rate, it was only a few nights 
ago that one of our men stumbled upon 
it in the bottom of a damp seidel he 
happened to be examining in a bier- 
stube. 

We reproduce the document at this 
late date because we feel it may give you 
a particularly touching insight into the 
integrity of the Fourth Estate the world 
over. The manuscript apparently was 
prepared well before the actual bout, 
and addressed to the editorial staffs of 
all German papers. 

Account No. 1 is marked (the trans- 
lation, of course, is quite free): “Slap 
this one on page one if the short-waves 
report a win for Schmeling,”’ while ac- 
count No. 2 bears the legend, ‘‘Slip this 
one in among the truss ads if the (de- 
leted) non-Aryan connects. 











(Account No. 1) 


RACE AND BLOOD CONQUER 
AMERICA! 


Superiority Of Nazi Ideology Clearly 
Demonstrated In Western Hemisphere 


Before a wildly cheering throng of 
90,000 American box-fighting enthusi- 
asts, National Socialist Max Schmeling 
last night hammered his way to glorious 
victory and the world’s most cherished 
athletic title, defeating Joseph Louis, 
Negro leader of the CIO. 

The heavyweight championship bout 
took place in Yankee Stadium, a colos- 
sal sports-palast erected in honor of the 
German-American inventor of the game 
of bases-ball, Herr Jahnke. 

The multitude deliriously acclaimed 
the courage, manly bearing, and obvious 
culture of Herr Schmeling—such a man 
as their own effete and flabby democ- 
racy has been incapable of producing. 
Louis fought doggedly, but marred the 
conflict with such characteristically un- 
Aryan skullduggery as ducking and 


“THis Map Of Europe, Miss Finch—It’s A WEEK OLp!” 
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blocking many blows. However, Nazi 
ideology and a referee named Hacken- 
shmidt eventually triumphed. 

At the conclusion of the bout, as the 
referee announced him winner and joy- 
ous pandemonium broke loose, Herr 
Schmeling leaped panther-like to the 
radio microphone and gave the tradi- 
tional American victory greeting: 
“Heil Hitler!” 

Upon learning the result in Berlin, the 
Fuehrer revealed that he had himself 
privately encouraged and inspired the 
fighter before he sailed from Germany, 
and also had sent him a secret radio 
message just before the bout giving Herr 
Schmeling specific tactical advice for 
conquering his foe—for instance, ‘He 
don’t like it downstairs.” 

Obviously Herr Schmeling’s victory 
now confronts the American govern- 
ment with the necessity of finally, with- 
out further evasion, granting uncondi- 
tional autonomy to the German prov- 
ince of Yorkville. 

(Note to Editor: Don't bother with 
details of the fight itself.) 


(Account No. 2) 

Gangster Rule Grips New York 

Last night witnessed a disgusting 
spectacle in Jewish-gangster Mayor La 
Guardia’s New York City, as Max 
Schmeling, an obscure German profes- 
sional pugilist, was hounded from the 
ring by the Jewish-gangster backers of 
a Negro thug named Joseph Louis. 

Schmeling entered the ring in an ob- 
viously drugged condition. Further- 
more, during each rest period his Jew- 
ish-gangster handlers were seen forcing 
the contents of a sinister looking bottle 
between his lips. It would, of course, 
be useless to lodge protest with the 
Chairman of New York’s Boxing Com- 
mission, Jewish-gangster John J. Phelan. 

Though the bout itself was a sordid 
matter of no importance, the deplorable 
conditions it revealed simply indicate 
that our Reich may find it necessary 
sooner than anticipated to take certain 
unpleasantly decisive steps in affairs 
American. 

Incidentally, it was learned from au- 
thoritative sources this morning that 
pugilist Schmeling has for some time 
been under Berlin’s official surveillance. 
His maternal grandfather is said to have 
borrowed a match from a Jew. Pending 
full investigation, the fighter’s properties 
have been confiscated by the State. 

—EpwarD H. Dexter. 
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Information Desk 


Things Walter Winchell Never 

Knew (According to a Recent 

Column) and Still Doesn't 
Know, So We'll Tell Him. 


1. Why there is a statue of Herbert 
Hoover in Poland. 


Because he was never President of 
Poland. 


2. Why it is that murders occur most 
frequently on week-ends and holidays. 
That's easy—because that’s when 


people have time to kill. 


3. Why the official title of the King 
of Siam is “Possessor of Twenty-Four 
Umbrellas.” 


Because he never reigns but it pours. 


4. Whether a lot of guys would have 
such a tall opinion of themselves if they 
realized that the human body reduced to 
chemicals and minerals is worth only 
thirty cents. 

Sure they would; that’s the other fel- 
low’s body. 


5. Why there aren’t as many bath 
rooms as there are automobiles in the 


USS. 
Can you hog the road with a bathtub? 
6. Why Edward Lee Hays, a Sacra- 


mento Salvation Army worker, recently 
asked the court to change his name to 








The Measuring Worm 





The cut-worm is a pesky thing, 
The army-worm is more so. 
But what's this crawling creature gain 
That measures with his torso? 
While all the bugs are eating greens 
And causing gross dissension, 
This little lad throws out his chest 
To span the fifth dimension. 
—HENRY CHARLTON BECK. 
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Tiamnge Kilfailnogi Suhfpvonpreidxsky- 
snga. 

Would you give him a ticket if you 
were a traffic cop? 


7. Why in “Lucky Day” Michael 
Whalen doesn’t kiss his leading lady 
once, though there is a scene in which 
he kisses a horse. 

We don't know; we haven't seen his 


leading lady. 


8. Whether red-baiters are aware 
that there is a Moscow in Idaho. 

Also in Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas and Vermont. Also a 
Berlin in Alabama, California, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
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hon:a, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. And a Rome in Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin. So what? 


9. Why dieticians say that horse- 
faced girls make bum cooks. 

Because they're afraid to turn them 
loose on the range. 

10. How many blondes know that 
they have xanthic hair. 

“Know” is no word to use in connec- 
tion with blondes. 

11. What the twenty-five thousand 
ways of earning a living in the U.S. are. 

One of them is writing columns about 


Things You Never Knew; another is 
writing answers like this. 


IS 








Be raucous 

In caucus, 
Convention, and street, 

Use screeches 

For speeches 
Delivered with heat. 


Spill oceans 
Of notions 
And torrents of schemes 
For quickly 
And slickly 
Fulfilling men’s dreams. 


Keep pleading 


That bleeding 
The thrifty makes sense, 
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‘“THERE’S SOME SPINACH IN THIS SAND!” i" 


SONG FOR FENCE-MENDERS rT] 
By Berton Braley 


And spread it ape 
That credit ( 7e) 
i , > ey 2! yA S\ 
Will pay the expense! JO 


Voice quaking 
And shaking, 

Turn loose a few sobs; 
(But you're to 
Be sure to 

Get all “the boys” jobs). 


By clever 
Endeavor te 


You'll reach, more or less, ZA 


Your noble ideal 
Of real 
Success! 





Prayer 


Our Hollywood, which art in California, 
Horrid are thy performances which 
get cornia and cornia; 
Thy smash hits come, 
Thy works be shown in Newark as 
they are in Pierre, S. D. 
Forgive us our fan mail as we forgive 
those who put gum under the 
chair, G.D.! 
And lead us not into double features 
Starring your most inexcusable second 
magnitude creatures 
But deliver us from Burns and Allen. 
Amen. 


ll ¥, 


Nadir 


More grim than your mood when you're 
told by the one 

Whom you love that it’s high time you 
parted 

Is the feeling you get when you realize 
a run 

In your last pair of stockings has started. 

—ELLA Bropy. 
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THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


Comes Summer; Come Campaigns; Come Disappointments and Victories 


ONGRESS has gone home. Some 

of the men who sat in this last 
Congress, and who came to Washington 
with high hopes of being able to render 
public service and establish fame for 
their names, will never again return to 
The Hill. In future years they will 
either live in memories of their past 
position, or treat it as an incident to 
build a greater security and happiness. 
Of those defeated for re-election, the 
saddest cases are the men who have been 
so long removed from the constituencies 
which sent them first to Washington, 
that their home roots are torn out, and 
they come back to live in the shadow of 
the Capitol dome, hoping to earn a 
livelihood in the atmosphere they have 
come to know best. Others, fearful of 
the primaries and election day as they 
leave on their homeward trek, will come 
back for another term, full of hope and 
ambition to stamp their names indelibly 
on the pages of American history. 

Friend or foe must take gratification 
in the good health of President Roose- 
velt these days. Brown, alert, the old 
sparkle again in evidence, if it was ever 
missing, even temporarily, he is apt to 
be a little more sarcastic at times than 
formerly, but anyone looking at him 
or hearing him talk will recognize that 
he is in full possession of his abilities, 
and using them to the utmost. 

It is freely predicted, both by his fol- 
lowers and those opposed to him, that 
John L. Lewis is definitely slipping in 
influence in government circles, and the 
bad strategy he employed in the closing 
days.of the Congress bring him almost 
to the point where association with him 
may become a definite liability, not so 
much because of the things he stands 
for, as the way he goes about demand- 
ing them. The least conscious of this 
trend is Mr. Lewis himself, who those 
in the know say considers this attitude 
only a continuance of old criticisms; 
however, a careful look at the field an- 
noyed by Mr. Lewis today will show 
many new and important faces who, not 
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so long ago, were glad to be counted in 
his camp. This feeling, which has slow- 
ly but firmly developed, dates really 
from the day he purchased the ornate 
University Club as National Headquar- 
ters. 

Primary days throughout the United 
States, this year, take on.a different color 
than for many years. 

No real jockeying for place or for 
position by presidential aspirants can 
take place until after the November elec- 
tions. Those definitely in the lead in 
popular polls in both parties may be 
definitely eliminated by the decision of 
the voters. The outcome of popular 
elections this fall is in doubt more than 
it has been for many, many years, and 
it is a brave prophet who will under- 
take an opinion. 








The caterpillar’s just a worm 
Though it must get his goat 
When sunny summer makes it warm 


To wear an overcoat. 


But comfort’s something far removed 
From style and that is why 
The caterpillar may not mind 
A fur coat in July. 
—HENrRY CHARLTON BECK. 





In the City of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, exists, perhaps 
unknown to most of the United States, 
a picnic spirit which is a grand safety 
valve for pent-up emotions. At such 
affairs as the dinner given by J. Russell 
Young, dean of the White House corre- 
spondents, which dinner is held under 
the name of ‘The Convocation Exer- 
cises of the J. Russell Young School of 
Expression,” the Gridiron Club dinner, 
the dinner of the White House Corre- 
spondents Association, and the Alfalfa 
Club outing at Joseph Himes’ beautiful 
estate in Frederick, Maryland, great and 
dignified statesmen become boys for a 
while, and political enmities are defi- 
nitely forgotten. To see Bert Snell, the 
Republican leader of the House, climb 
upon the seat of a mower, and be told 
by Vice President Garner, when one of 
the farm horses rears threateningly, that 
“That's the trouble with you Repub- 
licans; you want to get in the seat and 
drive, and then can’t do it when you 
get there,” and find them both laugh- 
ing about it, is to feel that after all, 
such men can reconcile almost any dif- 
ferences of opinion reasonably. 


0 2 = 


There should be some way that the 
public could view, as they do a broad- 
cast program, a press conference held 
with the President of the United States. 
Any man who was so privileged could 
never be concerned about dictatorship or 
the life of this country as a democracy. 
In these conferences is a leveling pro- 
cess and a banter and exchange that is 
most revealing. The hundred-odd news- 
paper men who gather outside the 
President’s door at a fixed time for a 
bi-weekly conference, if delayed beyond 
the set time, quite frequently kick and 
knock on the door and demand ad- 
mittance. This could only happen in a 
true democracy, and there are world 
capitals where such an expression of 
annoyance would delay the meeting an- 
other thirty minutes while the ringlead- 
ers were taken out and shot. But the 
President doesn’t even scold, H.N. 
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GOODFELLOW CHARLIE 


ERE’S the secret of why Mr. 
Roosevelt's Supreme Court attack 
failed last year. 

Every President wants to give the his- 
torians some peg on which to hang his 
administration—some ready card index 
term such as Mr. Roosevelt hit on with 
his “New Deal.” Well, Mr. Coolidge 
was up against it when he got to look- 
ing for a catchy word to describe his 
regime. We were sailing along so 
smoothly then that the people hardly 
thought of Washington at all, much less 
with a particular characterization. So 
Mr. Coolidge hit on “economy”; when 
the historians got to looking him up 
they would find him under the ‘‘E’s.” 

“That fellow Coolidge has got some- 
thing there,” we agreed, even as we took 
on the support of our fifth wife. 

Now having decided that his was a 
government of economy, Mr. Coolidge 
made ready to dramatize it. All the 
government heads and sub-heads in 
Washington were ordered to put on 
their boiled shirts and undertakers’ suits 





By Carlisle Bargeron 


and appear one night at one of the 
town’s largest meeting halls. They were 
to be told that when Mr. Coolidge said 
SAVE—on pencils, on typewriter rib- 
bons, on everything—he meant SAVE. 
The place was packed that night. 
Even in Washington a Presidential ap- 
pearance is an event. The newspaper 
men were out in full force; the tele- 
graph companies had gone to consider- 
able expense to set up wires by which 
they could describe to the country what 
took place. Inasmuch as somewhere in 
the country there is an edition going to 
press constantly, there are ‘‘bulletins” 
and ‘“‘flashes’’ nearly every minute. 
Presently the Marine Band announced 
the arrival of the President. Preceded 
by secret service men, Mr. Coolidge 
strode in, attended by his gold-braided 
aides. It is always pulse-stirring when 
the President appears, even to the vet- 
eran reporters who are busy flashing to 
their papers that he has arrived. Then 
tension relaxes; it is as if some dread 
thing might have happened to him on 





You’RE Lucky You Got Hit Last NiGHT—THERE ISN’T 
A Bep AVAILABLE THIS MORNING.” 
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the way and now he has shown up safe. 

Well, Mr. Coolidge made his speech 
in that twangy monotone of his, stress- 
ing the need for economy. When he 
finished, there was loud applause. 

Suddenly Charlie Dawes—at that time 
director of the budget—jumped up, 
gtabbed a broom, and began excitedly 
sweeping the floor. Drama! Sheer 
drama! Students of pageantry, of the 
various devices leaders have always used 
to drive their ideas through the mass 
skull, realized what Charlie was doing 
now. Sweep clean, that was the idea! 

But friends, this was nothing to what 
was to come. 

Charles Evans Hughes was Secretary 
of State and known to be one of the 
nation’s most austere men. Fact is, he 
lost the Presidency in 1916 on this ac- 
count. Well, there he was sitting, 
severely dressed in tails and white tie, 
looking at Charlie Dawes. 

Suddenly, without any warning, up he 
jumps, grabs that broom, and carries on. 
Our bulletins began flying like the snow 
scene in East Lynne! 

The stories in the next day’s papers 
told about Mr. Coolidge’s economy per- 
formance, but the headlines screamed of 
the change that had come over Charles 
Evans Hughes. Overnight he had be- 
come Goodfellow Charlie Hughes. 

A few nights later I saw him in a 
coffee shop munching a bun. Nearby a 
pretty little flapper nudged her escort 
and giggled: “Look, there’s Charlie 
Hughes.” Charlie grinned back appre- 
ciatively through those whiskers of his, 
the like of which my wife has always 
wished I had. 

So when the mob went rushing hell- 
bent at the Supreme Court with Mr. 
Roosevelt in the lead—they rushed right 
up to the dais, so to speak. And there 
they saw Goodfellow Charlie, jovial and 
serene. They drew up short. They 
couldn’t advance another step. 

“Come on, come on,”” Mr. Roosevelt 
begged, ‘“‘what’s the matter, are you 
afraid?” 

But to save their lives they couldn't 
budge. They couldn't bring themselves 
to do hurt to Goodfellow Charlie 
Hughes. 

Goodfellow, indeed. A mighty splen- 
did citizen, too. 
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THE CEREMONIOUS 
DIPLOMAT 
By Faik Konitza 


Albanian Minister to the United 
States 














(Up-to-date diplomats have a sense of 

IN | Ke | humor, and cultivate a lovable simplicity 

LULL 1 as Lee ae t}|| in their dealings with other people. But 

> 7 1 | many years ago I knew a diplomat who 

treated the most trivial trifles with the 
gravest concern.) 





























The ceremonial was his one delight. 

He gravely watched for precedence and 
rank, 

Moving, a robot with his face a blank, 

Stiff with gold trimmings and with 
medals bright. 

And then he passed away from day’s 
soft light, 

Buried with all due pomp. But when 
the clank 

Of sealing vault echoed, a devil’s prank 

From sham death woke him in the 
ghastly night. 

Strict etiquette forbade him to show 
fear 

While worms were gathering, without 
haste or leer, 

To plan the banquet and to call the roll. 

He died in peace, his bleak face lit with 

“IT Must HAvE GROWN SINCE Last YEAR!” jo 

As he beheld the worms’ solemn convoy 

Advance according to the protocol. 
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Picture Me 








I’m foto-hypersensitive, 

I’m picture-mad. The dots 

That dance before my cindered 
eyes 











Were caused by candid shots; 







This dizzy age of looking, 
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This day when we must peer 
(To know what time is cooking, 














To ken each new idea-f) 
At people in frank poses, 





Or people caught off guard, 
At hippos’ hips and noses, 
Has made me grim and hard. 


—— 


O, let me see a magazine = 


(The time for which is ripe) Hy 
That features as its leading scoop “~~ f /f 


i ! 
A page of solid type! “GosH, Honey, I Just HAD THE STRANGEST EXPERIENCE 
—Dow RICHARDSON. With A LIGHTNING BOLT!” 
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PSYSIOGNOMY IN SEVEN EASY LESSONS 


By Frank Dunn 


(Note: Any resemblance of these faces to any person 


or persons, living or on the WPA, is miraculous.) 


F YOU have a head, or a face, or both—which you can 
determine by one of two simple methods (see footnote 
A)—you are probably a human being, and should there- 
fore be deeply concerned with physiognomy, or map study. 
Let us take up this fascinating subject by types. 


LESSON | 
CAPUT BALDISSIMUS. Among the higher primates of 
the male sex this type of head occurs frequently. Since Na- 
ture, the great Protector, furnishes her protective covering 
only where there is something to protect, Nature’s inference 
is obvious (see Footnote B). 


This type is notable for its contribution to the social life 
of contemporary tonsorial art by providing the conversational 
opening—“Getting a little thin on top, sir.” Besides an- 
thropologists and billiard balls, this bracket has three very 
definite subdivisions. 


Castroilinum Baldissimus (Fig. 1) 
is noted for the extremely receding na- 
ture of its caporetto and its guadalajara. 
The glistening nude mosque-like struc- ~\ Shen. ! 
ture of the cranium is usually accom- www’ 
panied by a stentorian voice. While this } | 
type is given to raising the arm vigor- 
ously or setting both arms akimbo on 
the hips, when confronted with some- 


one its own size it leaves hurriedly. FIG. | 


Baldissimus Patronageous (Fig. 

Il) or twin-peaked variety, has a 

\ definite dromedary construction. An 
uncanny ability to remember every- 
body by name is almost as sure an 
indication of this quaint species as its 
uncontrollable desire to issue special 
stamps. Long practice at campaign 
baby-kissing makes Patronageous an 

FIC. I authority on the old game of “Post 

Office.” 





Footnote A. Method 1. Drink 4 Martinis, 6 highballs, 4 gin 
fizzes, 8 champagne cocktails, 3 brandies. You will know next 
morning if you have a head. Method 2—Look in a mirror. 


Footnote B. See Die Wissenschaftliche Ursache der Haarlosigkeit, 


Herr Dr. Prof. Scheinkopf, Leipzig, 1703, reprinted in Ballyhoo, 
1936. 
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—— Baldissimus Gotrocksie 

\ (Fig. Ill), the third manifes- 

tation of this exciting cervicu- 

HMC, a lar conformation, can easily be 

| (C \ spotted from the bowed posi- 

= 4 \ tion of the head, the result of 

/ ) inquiry-ducking. This type is 

very fond of gardening and 

FIG III \ farming, and loves to handle 

stock. It usually piles up huge 

amounts of money, which it lends to anybody except those 
who need it. 

LESSON 2 
At the opposite extreme from the Caput Baldissumus type 
we busy scientists find the genus ALFALFA PROLIFUS. 


Noted for the hirsute luxuriance which flourishes on this 
species, it numbers two distant types. 


Theoreticus Alfalfa Prolifus (Fig. 
IV) has always.presented a neat prob- 
lem to us searchers for the truth by 
the fact that its hair defies the law of pha 
gravity, just as do its theories. While 
there can be no doubt, relativitly f 
speaking, that there is method in its . 
mathematical madness, it leaves most Ma, 
of us just going ‘round and ‘round in 
space and time. 


i 


FIG. IV 


- Shavelus Shavianus Alfalfa Pro- 
lifus, sometimes known as EGO. 

\ TWADDLUS (Fig. V) can be rec- 
aa / ognized by its resemblance to a shav- 
iin ing brush impaled on an arrow. It 
loves itself above all else, speaks well 
of nobody, and spends its time not 
— . answering the telephone and writ- 
ee ing drivel which appears under such 
titles as “Pshaw and Superpshaw.” 


FIG. V This type only appears periodically, 
like the Seven-Year Itch. 


LESSON 3 
The third group, known as PINCHIPUS is distinguished 
chiefly by a wizened look. It emigrates freely and it’s rarely 
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found on its native heath. It achieves the squinted eye from 
long practice at viewing with alarm 


Via za Pinchipus Leonimus (Fig. V1). 
. Originally discovered in a potato patch 
} in Idaho (but not to be confused with 
the corn-borah) this exclusive strain 
. | has been successfully (from Idaho's 
\\ point of view) transplanted to Wash- 
———— ington, where it thrives lustily. This 

\ type advocates splendid isolation for 
everybody but itself. It courts no fa- 
FIG. VI vors. It favors no courts. 


LESSON 4 


Group 4, genus BEETLEBRAU, is characterized by bal- 
loonlike cheeks wherein wind is stored up in amazing quan- 
tities. The eyes are rarely visible beneath an overhanging 
fringe, but when it comes to the showdown, their ayes 
usually have it. Its chief variety is: 


Browbeat* Beetlebrau (Fig. 
VII). Here we have a very po- 
tent example of the effect of ex- 
cess of UMW A. Very aggressive; 
in fighting, its unusual tactics are 
to strike sitting down while its foe 
is still girdling up its loins. While 
research is not complete, indica- 
tions seem to show a tendency to 
start on red and stop dead on FIG. VII 
green. 


LESSON 5 


Group 5, CASSIUS BELLI, is well-known for its lean 
and hungry look, sometimes mistaken for dyspepsia. Its 
color scheme is predominantly yellow, and its voice an un- 
pleasant monotone. 


Adolphus Cassius Belli (Fig. VIII). 
This specimen, examined in a drop of 
water under a microscope, is found to 
| have characteristic blonde Aryan hair, blue 





a 
il 


eyes, and extreme aggressiveness, except 
\ when czeched. It is generally found under 
Bens G | moist flat rocks. Authorities do not agree on 
\\ the name of this species: ‘Ratzi,” (Foot- 
Obj uber 2? URNIE@- 
FIG. Vit note C), “Schickelgruber, 1. 2# @ 


!!2*--!,”" etc., are popular variations. 


\) 
L 





Footnote C. “Une Etude en Savant des Noms des Chiens,” par 
M. Walteur Winchelle, Membre de Societe des Hauts Chapeaux. 
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LESSON 6 


Jawbus Politicus. The outstanding characteristic of this 
group is the jutting jaw, generally the result of excessive use. 


Joblus Jawbus Politicus (Fig. 1X). A / \ 
devotee of the goddess Nira, this speci- | —— 
men is prone to stick its jaw out and be- = (\ > =< fZ) 
come prone. Generally speaking, this | soaual S 
type is generally speaking. This species |, () 
frequently learns to write, and sometimes \ ) 
that’s too bad. Ni all 

FIG. IX 


Smallus Florus Jawbus (Fig. 
X). This type has very little 
neck, but lots of cheek. What 
little neck it has it frequently 
yr sticks out. It rarely takes com- 

mon council. It excels in big- 
“at game hunting, especially the tiger. 
FIG. X Since it is always in a hurry, it 
subscribes to the old Latin motto, 

“Sick transit galore monday rush hour.” 





LESSON 7 


URGEUS PURGEUS. This rare species presented un. 
usual problems in study. It abounds only in inaccessible 
regions. It trusts no one, not even itself. It lives its life 
in a series of five-year spans, each twenty-five years long. 


Redsky Urgeus Purgeus (Fig. 
XI), the only specimen that could 
be obtained for examination, was 
found tremlin’ in a kremlin. To 
reach it, it was found necessary to 
peel away innumerable layers of 
commissaris bolshevis, a tiresome 
and hazardous process requiring 
frequent application of costly 
palm-grease; the result did not 
justify the trouble. Redsky Urgeus apparently is given to 
disguising itself (that couldn't be its own face). Con- 
fronted with danger, it will not fightsky, but boy how it 
can trotsky away from troublesky. It is very devout, plac- 
ing great faith in the efficacy of confession. 





FIG. XI 


EPILOGUE 


We hope you have profited by this course in map-study. 
If you wish to continue this fascinating subject further, we 
shall be glad to send you free of charge Professor Dunn’s 
book, “Physiognomy for The Masses.” All you have to 
do to obtain this delightful volume is to tear the top off 
your neighborhood, and send it, together with $25 to cover 
the cost of mailing (and a couple of drinks for the pro- 
fessor), to The Pennsylfornia State Hospital for the Feeble- 
Minded, Well Dunn, Pennsylfornia, the professor's last 
known address, or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 
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Dear Boss: 

I've been taken ill with Swedish 
measles; unable to write the rest of my 
copy, | am sending you a substitute piece 
written by my young son Sub-Junior. 

Junior 

O.K. We'll fix the spelling. It’s 

about time you acknowledged that brat. 
Ed. 


THE NIGHT CLUB 

I and father was standing in the sta- 
tion at eleven p.m. Offspring quoth my 
parent I am disgruntled to inform you 
we must wait over two hours to go to 
the seashore owing to the fact that I 
have forgotten about standard time time 
tables. Let us partake of ice cream I 
suggested emphatically. 

Your mother, said the man who mar- 
ried her, is going to be sore enough that 
I have kept you up to two a.m. without 
giving you ice cream which I do not 
like anyway. Presently he looked at me 
nobly and said: 





“DARLING, You’D BetTreR Hurry; It’s ALMosT TIME For 
You To Go INTo Your SONG-AND-DANCE.” 
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HIGH HAT 
By Judge Jr, 


Eastward hi Sub-Junior. Where are 
we hasting Breadwinner I asked as the 
resourceful cab-driver steered us East 
through the great metropolis. Inheritor 
of my worldly goods he clarified, whilst 
the careful driver lurched him into my 
lap, I am about to initiate you into the 
great American custom known as Going 
To A Night Club. How is it accom- 
plished I stated without interest for I 
was occupied in jamming the taxi- 
meter with a pin. There are several 
ways, my young boswell, he implied, the 
right way the wrong way and my way. 
Observe my every move with peeled 
orbs that you may not be chiseled when 
you too reach man’s estate. 


Meanwhile I had jammed the meter 
all right only a dollar too much so I 
thought I would say nothing which was 
just as well because father didn’t seem 
to like the driver anyway. Then the 
cautious driver pulled over to the curb, 
we being thrown to the pavement by the 
impact. The fore- 
bear rewarded 
him with a meas- 
ly sum, after 
which we stum- 
bled into a pala- 
tial little bare 
room where a 
beauteous lady 
with chewing gum 
took father’s hat. 
Check your hat 
sir she voiced 
sweetly as he put 
a check in his 
pocket. 

Who was the 
kind lady I asked. 
Oh he stated that 
dame she is a hat 
check girl and 
when I come out 
I give her a dime. 
Only chumps pay 
a quarter. Why 
pay a dime I 
asked. Because I 
want my hat back 
he declared. Then 
why do you have 
to pay her I asked 
isn’t it your hat. 





Sure it’s my hat he said but she pays 
to work for the concession. Why don’t 
you keep your hat like me I remarked 
unwarily. My father swore a oath and 
spoke little for a short time. 

Well there was a lot of people inside 
the place all making noises and mostly 
drinking not eating. Then a man dressed 
like daddy does for a party said table 
sir although daddy didn’t seem very 
enthusiastic and we sat down behind a 
big pillar so we couldn’t see anything 
except the kitchen. This is a good old 
dive said my progenitor and I am smart 
because there is no cover charge. No 
sir said the waiter but the minimum 
charge is five dollars a couple. You call 
this a couple said father with a hot 
sound. Yes sir two is a couple observed 
the flunky haughtily what'll it be. This 
is robbery Father said unpleasantly, and 
ordered the precious bevefages. 

An America which got over the beret 
will get over the night club hoped my 
baffled forbear out loud. This is a clip 
joint he added but they will find that 
they can’t do this to me. It was then I 
made my mistake because I stated I 
thought you knew all about night clubs, 
bringer home of sustenance. At this 
point he uttered a unseemly imprecation 
and was hauling off to deal me a ring- 
ing blow when a man with a stomach 
and a big blonde lady came up. Daddy 
started to scratch the back of his head 
instead of hitting me and said hello Ed 
you old warhorse how are you. Hello 
Junior said Ed meet Ingaborg this is 
good old Judge Junior. Is that a re- 
production of you in miniature said Ed 
as though he had made a joke. Sub- 
Junior instructed my convivial parent 
shake hands with mr. Tilton we're on 
the same project. Come on over to our 
table said Ed so we did only we forgot 
the precious beverages. Good old Frank 
and Charlie’s said Ed, they haven't 
changed since that amendment left have 
they. Who are Frank and Charlie I 
risked. They run 23 said Ed. What's 
23 I explained. 23 is this night club 
said Father now shut up. Why do they 
call it 23. Because that’s the street num- 
ber. Then if we had a nightclub home 
it would be called 51 I asked. Oh never 
mind said the forbear who was just tell- 
ing Ingaborg he had a eye for beauty 
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“Ou, Stop WorRYING WHOSE 
SHip It Was.” 


with which she agreed and ordered 
something more to drink. Father I said. 
Keep quiet he snarled how often must 
I tell you to shut your vast puss. But 
Father I want to tell you something. 
Shut up he volunteered. 

So I didn’t tell Father that Ed had 
gone and we had both checks and then 
Daddy and Ingaborg were dancing. 
Pretty soon I was talking to the well- 
dressed servitor. My Father is very 
affluent I said to show him we could be 
dressed up too only we didn’t show off 
like him. You mean rich he questioned. 
Yes we are swamped in lucre I said al- 
though I guess that is exaggerating ten 
dollars. Let me take that check said the 
menial and whisked off to a corner with 
a pencil. I have made some alterations 
befitting your lofty station he breathed 
on returning. 

Just at this point in the story Father 
and Ingaborg came back and he was 
saying how he would like to see her 
native Sweden when he saw that mr. 
Tilton was gone. Why didn’t you tell 
me that rat had gone he shouted softly. 
You said shut up and I did not wish 
to incur your parental wrath I cooed. 
Mere explanations cannot expiate your 
sin returned the flustered elder and pro- 
duced his valuable wallet. I have just 
two five dollar bills he hissed at me 
loathesomely, and the bill is twenty- 
three fifty for all of us and I am sore 
vexed. Ingaborg my Swedish nighting- 
gale he began carefully. Oh she replied 
just let me take that five dollar bill to 
the bar for change I must make a phone 
call I'll be right back you dear. 

Like hell she'll be back said my father 
after a time had passed, which was cor- 
rect. We now have five dollars he com- 
puted and I will thank you for that 
fifteen cents you have there. After he 
had wrested by property from me we 
started quietly for the door when a big 
man grabbed my courageous father and 
we had to see a man called manager. So 
finally we left the gorgeous night club 
after my Father left his watch and his 
overcoat instead of the other eighteen 
fifty. We walked in the inclement rain 
to the station. 
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Well-groomed forbear I said finally 
as we entered the train wasn’t that a 


_ pretty Swedish lady. Lady my eye said 


he with a detestable curse. But I thought 
you said you had a eye for beauty. So 
I have he said but I am blind in that 
eye. 

This is why my parent got the Swed- 
ish measles, 


High Hat Checks 


A palm to the Raleigh Room of the 
Warwick, where Vic Piemonte and his 
dance orchestra appear every day but 
Sunday for cocktails and after-the- 
theatre... 

The drooping human spirit and the 
inner man get a joint lift from the Sun- 
day Hunt Breakfast at the Lombardy, 
which lasts until the middle of the after- 
noon and is getting popular... 

A gasp is in order for Ralph Hitz; at 
the Belmont Plaza Glass Hat room he 
has a dusky dancing busboy named 
Pleasant R. Crump; and at his Hotel 
New Yorker one of the staff has been 
chosen to compete for the title of ‘‘Miss 
Iced Coffee’’ in the latest of all pub- 
licity confections, ‘Iced Coffee Week.” 

. . Somebody please pass Junior a 
towel, thank you... 

Expensive is the word for the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Starlight Roof, but then 
there is that famous High Hatband, 
Guy Lombardo & His Royal Canadians 
for dinner and supper dancing, begin- 
ning June 30th... 

It is worth a 
trip to 239 West 
48th Street to visit 
Leone’s Summer 
Gardens, which 
has Manhattan’s 
only trout stream. 
The customer is 
invited to fish for 
his own brook 
trout and send it 
to the kitchen for 
expert preparation 
by Mother Leone 
herself, who has 
cooked at the Ital- 
ian rendezvous for 
many a celebrity 
these thirty years. 
Owen Jones, of 
the monocle, play- 
eth the piano and 
singeth, the which 
is well worth 
hearing. 


Summer Straw Hat Straws 


The dream of all good chickens is to 
end up broiled to a nice turn at the 
Sharon Inn, a quiet, comfortable hos- 
telry in that quiet little Connecticut town 
just across the border from New York. 
If you're going to the Berkshires, check 
this cozy spot. If you’re not going to 
the Berkshires, try Sharon anyway... . 

If you are city-bound, you can spend 
no more pleasant evening, or afternoon, 
than dining and dancing to Hughie 
Barrett’s orchestra at the airy and mod- 
erately - priced Tavern - on - the - Green, 
where they can park 250 cars—free. 
Enter from the Park drives or Central 
Park West. . . . Or Junior suggests you 
go about eightish to have dinner at the 
Rainbow Room atop Rockfeller Center. 
There is no cover charge for diners, and 
you can stay and see the oriental dances 
and the best imitations anywhere of 
President Roosevelt by John Hoysradt. 
. . . Those who are driving up the New 
England coast with a few extra dollars 
about might note these well-known 
inns: Tokeneke at Dairien, the General 
Putnam at Westport, the Boxwood and 
the Old Lyme Inn at Old Lyme, Conn., 
the Lighthouse Inn at New London, the 
Griswold at Eastern Point, the Ocean 
House at Watch Hill, R.I., the Breakers 
at Narragansett, the Viking at Newport 
—now wait a minute, if you’re going to 
Newport you're lucky and you don’t 
need any advice. 





“ISN’T THERE ANY PHONE AROUND HERE THAT WORKS?” 
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\_ The High Hat Award for July 


- 


TO: Norman Rockwell; artist, illustrator, raconteur; resident 
in New Rochelle, New York. 


CITATION: For having become, while still a young man, a 
tradition in art; for having kept alive the affectionate interest 
of America by his re-creation of figures of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; for having faithfully portrayed 
persons and scenes familiar to the common man; for having 
painted one of the country’s finest murals in the Nassau Tavern 
at Princeton; for having developed his camera eye for fine de- 
tail, which has proven that careless modernization is not a part 
of good craftsmanship; for having been the inspiration for a . 
school of drawing; for his faithful and grateful attachment to 
The Saturday Evening Post and its traditions; for his encourage- 
ment given to aspiring young artists; for his story-telling | 
ability; for his youthful enthusiasm for, and curiosity about, | 
all things; for his tireless energy; for his splendid sense of 
humor; and for his fine private life: a4 


THE JUDGE takes great pleasure in presenting a gallant 
gentleman with his High Hat Award. 


— 


Roster of Wearers of The Judge High Hat Award 


Mr. Howard Hughes; Mr. J. Edgar Hoover; Mr. Thomas E. Dewey; Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh; 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


1958 Awards 


January—Mr. Stephen Early, presented at the White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

February—Mr. George M. Cohan, presented on the stage 
of the Alvin Theatre, New York City. sion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


March—Mr. Alf M. Landon, presented at THE JuDGE-Lan- June—Mr. Walter Winchell, presented at his home in 
don luncheon, Kansas City, Missouri. New York. 


April—Mr. Faik Konitza, presented at Mrs. K’s Toll House 
Tavern, Washington, D.C. 
May—Mr. George H. Earle, presented at the Executive Man- 


Nominations in Hand from Readers 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, nominated by Earl Godwin, Mr. Julius Kessler, nominated by Henry Legler, New York 


Press Room, The White House, Washington, D. C. City. 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, nomi- Mr. Walt Disney, nominated by Clyde Forsythe, San Marino, 
nated by Miss Pearl Pence, Columbus, Ohio. California. 
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THE JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


OLD logic has no place in a fight for liberty, or 
for freedom from persecution. Hot determina- 
tion to free a people from binding shackles, to span a 
rushing torrent, to cross a threatening mountain range, 
or to make fertile an arid desert, must enter the human 
mind so that obstacles to such progress, or fear of 
failure, are negligible. Out of such thinking and 
preaching come martyrs and leaders whose unreason- 
ing intention to free a people from physical shackles 
is assured of accomplishment. Logicians and engineers 
abound to do the chores and find the means later. 
Those who reason in advance find too many reasons 
to abandon undertaking, and too much proof that the 
end cannot be attained. 

The logical in the American colonies reasoned the 
great strength of England and its trained army as too 
much to overcome with the ragged volunteer armies 
of the American wilderness, and fled to Canada, until 
the unreasoning and ragged had won their ends. Na- 
poleon died on St. Helena, confused because his mili- 
tary logic had betrayed him. The German high com- 
mand, in the early twentieth century, built by rule and 
a study of maps and a multiplication of materials and 
men, had proof that force of arms could change the 
world map, and believed this until the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Empires have crashed and republics have been 
born, old flags have been hauled down and banners 
with new designs flung to the world winds, because 
human intelligence betrayed its little creators, and 
human emotions, which are the unexplained and un- 
fathomed responses to the Great Creator, overrode all 
Opposition. 

I am Irish. I have seen my people win economic 
peace and a right to racial pride through illogical 
and unsound methods, because their hearts beat al- 
ways toward an objective which their vision held clear 
and which could not be misted. Ancient enemies of 
Ireland have come to respect her as they have always 


been able to depend upon her assistance in times of 
common trouble. 


AND now the Jew. An amateur logician, a mad 
paper-hanger drunk with power, a festering 
symbol of hatred rampant in the world, tramples, 
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robs and murders a kindly race, not because they have 
offended, but because his amateur cold logic has found 
the Jew the weakest in defense, unorganized and 
trained in suffering. There is a degeneracy in thinking, 
common to such minds as would sieze power, which 
proves to them that they must record repeated vic- 
tories over something or someone. They must create 
fear in the minds and hearts of onlookers by the ruth- 
lessness with which they attain their ends, as an 
object lesson to those yet untouched by their omnipo- 
tence. And so Hitler cuts the throats of Jews, robs the 
Jewish poor of their meager savings and the rich Jew 
of his greater hoard, so that you and I, who are not 
Jewish, may be afraid of this great genius. 


HATRED is contagious, and unless checked at its 
most obvious point today, it will unquestionably 
spread to other minds as small as Hitler’s, in other 
lands, who will attempt to ape his methods. To stop 
this the Jew needs, and must have, a leader—a leader 
to stir the minds, not only of his own people, but of the 
non-Jew as well, by the fearlessness of his leadership. 
The Jew outside of Germany must not become the vic- 
tim of self-mesmerism such as a certain type of Jew in 
Berlin once had, that that poison now existing cannot 
spread to reach his home and fireside. It is on its way. 

The excuse that there are only four and a half mil- 
lion Jews in America, and that therefore they are in- 
capable of attack upon Europe’s madman, is cold logic 
which has no place in the freeing of a people from 
persecution. The Gentile’s obligation is an obligation 
to protect and aid the Jew in his determination to 
fight, and a further obligation to defend himself by 
rallying around the Jew. My obligation is an obligation 
to pay no attention to the threatening demands that I 
cease making these statements, and that I remember 
with gratitude that I am a citizen of a nation which 
took my Irish forebears to its arms, and demanded of 
them nothing but that they be good citizens, of proud 
hearts and strong arms, and encouraged them in lov- 
ing the old country enough never to forget its fight for 
freedom. I have the further obligation of praying that 
the Jew may too learn this lesson from the pages of 
the history of an old and tired world. 
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Here's a thrilling motion picture idea! All the magic 
of the sound camera... all the ingenuity of a dis- 
tinguished editor... a master producing organization 
. . . focused ‘way behind the scenes of the greatest 
government establishment in history! On its stirring 


drama ... gayety and gravity .. . its fascinating 
humanness! 








THE JUDGE | 
ON THE BENCH | 


THE WASHINGTON PARADE 
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THE WASHINGTON PARADE 


A Monthly Moving Picture Release 
Directed and Narrated by 


HARRY NEWMAN 


Editorial Director of 


THE JUDGE 


C Q ON and Produced by 


| &T 
iCours@—= = COLUMBIA PICTURES 


the company that gave you ‘’Mr. Deeds Goes To Town” 
...“‘Lost Horizon” ...’’The Awful Truth”’...““Holiday” 
...’ Theodora Goes Wild’’...‘‘It Happened One Night’’! 


ASK YOUR LOCAL THEATRE ABOUT IT! 
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THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


HERE is no use getting furious 

about Robert Taylor at this late 
date. He has stolen into the heart of 
America as young men with good looks 
and no appreciable talents have been 
stealing ever since Thomas A. Edison 
discovered the movies by accident one 
day in the 1890’s. He was not on the 
list of people the Independent Exhib- 
itors got up who are poison at the box 
office, so evidently he is O.K. with the 
exhibitors. 

But who likes him? Greta Garbo, 
perhaps (Garbo Loves Taylor, one of 
the great advertising campaigns of our 
time), and Barbara Stanwyck, who de- 
nies that they are anything more than 
good friends. But the enthusiasm is not 
widespread. Whenever we meet a pret- 
ty young lady we ask her playfully, 
“What about Robert Taylor?” She con- 
fesses to a certain fondness for Cary 
Grant or Gary Cooper or that young 
man leaning carelessly against the man- 
telpiece. But “Robert Taylor,” she says, 
“you can have him.” We decline po- 
litely. 

Robert Taylor has been in eight 
movies in the past year (during which 
time, he confided recently, the only 
thing that kept him going was Lucky 
Strikes). They were not very good 
movies. That was fine. People who 
wanted to see Robert Taylor could go 
to them, people who wanted to see good 
movies could go somewhere else, people 
who like to get their enjoyment from 
within themselves could stay home with 
a good book, for all we cared. Then 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer indiscreetly put 
him in Camille. He let his hair grow 
and was so obviously pleased with his 
appearance that Life began referring to 
him as Beautiful. Then MGM put him 
in A Yank at Oxford, which did much 
to spike Life’s unfair insinuation. Now, 
in one scene in Three Comrades, he is 
shown in a low-cut bathing suit, and he 
has hair on his chest, all right, lots of 
it. Robert Taylor is thoroughly vindi- 
cated. 

But MGM, in Three Comrades, has 
double-crossed people like us by put- 
ting him in a good movie. Camille was 
not bad, and Yank at Oxford was not 
the piece of cheese it should have been. 
Three Comrades is a very good movie. 
It weasels mo more than the movies 
seem to think they must. Its theme is 
the confusion, the fighting, the hunger 


in Germany after Versailles; its most 
effective scenes are street fights. You 
would think it would really have to 
stop a moment and say who is fighting 
whom, but it never does. The only ban- 
ner you see is just out of sight of the 
camera so you get only one letter and 
that doesn’t give anything away. In a 
superb scene a young Nazi shoots down 
one of the three comrades, but you never 
know for sure that he is a Nazi. That 
was so the film could be shown in Ger- 
many: it won’t be shown in Germany 
anyway, for all their precautions. It 
would have been better if MGM had 
been more reckless; but you can’t be 
reckless when a movie is costing you a 
couple of million dollars. 

The limitations of Three Comrades 
are precisely the limitations of Robert 
Taylor. Margaret Sullavan and Franchot 
Tone are good enough actors to make 
him seem slightly less awful than he is. 
Fortunately he doesn’t try to act, as he 
did once or twice in Camille. When he 
is meant to get drunk he instinctively 
does the right thing and stays sober. 
And we were appalled to notice that, 
while as an actor he is getting no better, 
as a beautiful young man he is getting 
a little fat. And when a beautiful young 
man ceases to be beautiful, lucky for 


him if he has set up a trust fund and has 


some money in the bank. Meanwhile, 
we understand that revivals of The 
Sheik and The Son of the Sheik are 
hitting it off around the country. We 
hope that when Robert Taylor insen- 
sibly steals out of the heart of America, 
Rudolf Valentino will be allowed to 
steal back in. There was a man. 


Samuel Goldwyn announced today 
that the new title of the film previous- 
ly announced as ‘‘The Cowboy and the 
Lady” is now “The Lady and the Cow- 
boy.” 

Publicity Release. 
Well, that takes care of that. 


The Cardinal said that his church had 
been baptized were regarded as could 
not discriminate, since all who Chris- 
tians irrespective of the date. 

New York Times. 
Come, come, Cardinal, pull yourself 
together. 
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CRAZY GOLF 


By Alec Duncan 


DISCARDING AN ACE 


Max Leiser made the 135-yard four- 
teenth in one. The green is not visible 
from the tee. Leiser thought he had 
overshot the green, but failed to find the 
ball and conceded the hole. The follow- 
ing foursome found it in the cup. 

J. P. Forde, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


BEAR TRAP 


While driving from the elevated tee 
on the 110-yard eleventh hole at Great 
Barrington, I hooked my ball through 
the clubhouse window. It crashed into 
the Trophy Room, where it wedged 
firmly between the teeth of a snarling 
stuffed bear head mounted on the wall. 

Harley Hallock, 
Chicago, IIl. 


DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


We were even up on the 12th green. 
I had the honor on the thirteenth, and 
drove a high ball, well to the right. 
It came down in the chimney of an 
abandoned house out of bounds. I drove 
another, still to the right, but in the 
fairway. As I passed the house, I found 
my first ball in the fairway, in an ex- 
cellent lie. 

It had come down the chimney, rolled 
out through the open door of the stove 
and through the doorless entrance of the 
house. The incident so upset my op- 
ponent that I had no trouble beating 
him. 

Dr. Alfred M. Goldboro, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GOLF BY WIRE 


I addressed the ball with a mashie 
and hooked it over a high fence, out of 
bounds. 

There was a high-tension wire strung 
there, and my ball hit it, ran along it 
for some distance until it got back on 
my side of the fence and dropped to the 
green. 

Realizing the Lord was on my side, I 
sank a twenty-foot putt. 

Gail H. Marine, 
Seattle, Wash. 


LIGHTNING NEVER— 


To the right of our Number Four fair- 
way stands a red barn equipped with a 


lightning rod. At the top, the four wires 
which make up the lightning cable are 
spread out. On his drive Mr. Steve Joyce 
miscued a little, and the ball went more 
or less straight up. 

It settled comfortably between the 
points of the lightning rod and stayed. 
It’s still there. Mr. Joyce has tried time 
and time again to knock it out with a 
similar shot, but has had no luck to 
date. 

James L. N. Channel, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


TWO BIRDIES WITH ONE— 

Paul Stapp’s ball was on the green of 
the first hole at Roebuck Country Club. 
Bert Thompson, his opponent, played a 
mashie-niblick and holed it for a birdie. 
But— 

The head of Thompson’s mashie-nib- 
lick came off when he made his shot, 
flew through the air to the green, hit 
Stapp’s ball, and sank that for a birdie, 
too. 

Joe Rozeman, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


GOLF BALL FOR BAIT 


During the President’s recent fishing 
cruise, White House correspondents 
were stationed at Charleston, S.C., and 
played a lot of golf at the Country Club 
on the invitation of Mayor Maybank. 

John O'Donnell (New York News) 
topped his drive on the 140-yard sixth, 
failing to carry the lagoon. A split sec- 
ond before his ball hit the water, a fish 
rose, missed, and struck again, disap- 
pearing with the ball. We were amazed, 
but the bored colored caddies explained 
that the lagoon was filled with famished 
mullet and bass, unable to escape to 
better feeding grounds after the summer 
drought had landlocked the lagoon. 

Felix Belair, Jr., 
(New York Times) 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Tommy Armour Championship golf 
balls each to the writers whose descriptions 
of crazy golf shots appear on this page. 
Of course, all letters become the property 
of THE JUDGE. At the end of the year 
they will all be considered; the best one 
will get a set of handsome matched woods. 
Letters should contain full name of player 
and of at least one witness; also the date 
and the name and location of the course. 

















Yes, gentlemen, our famous golf 
bag, our zippered sports bag, and 
three numbered covers for your 
.. all in handsome 
matched set of tan hide. . . for 
$25 complete. 


woods. 


THE GOLF BAG has three large zip- 
pered pockets (one becomes a hood for 
your clubs); also pocket for balls, loop 
for umbrella. Regularly $29.50. 


THE SPORTS BAG opens flat to take in 
your togs. 20" size. Regularly $12.50. 


MARK CROSS 


Fifth Avenue at 52nd, New York 








Mark Cross, 655 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me the $25 Golfer’s Special. -J 


[] Check herewith 
(_] Charge my account 
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N the night we went to see The 
O Two Bouquets we were sitting 
by the newsstand in the lobby of the 
Hotel Algonquin, minding our own 
business, when up walked Miss Ga- 
brielle Brune (from the cast of The 
Two Bouquets) in search of a magazine 
that contained a department on the 
theatre. After she had picked up one 
or two and rejected them as unworthy, 
the young man with her said (and quite 
properly, too): “Why not get a copy 
of THE JUDGE; Carroll Case writes for 
that.” 

Oh,” said Miss Brune, ‘I’m sick of 
Carroll Case.” 

That seemed to be our cue, so, plung- 
ing knee-deep into the game, we piped 
up: “Let's make it unanimous: I'm sick 
of Carroll Case, too!” 

Miss Brune arched an eyebrow in our 
direction, as though we were an un- 
pleasant, clammy object, and said: “Is 
that so?”” Then, in the manner of one 
flying in the face of convention and 
prettily caught at speaking to strange 
young men in hotel lobbies, she added: 
“And whom might you be?” 

“Carroll Case,” we answered, not un- 
truthfully. From then on, Miss Brune 
and her escort ignored us as 
one fallen too low for even 
the Salvation Army, and left, 
we presume, for the Windsor 
Theatre to get ready for their 
performance. 

Now we could say that we 
did not like The Two Bou- 
guets and give everyone an 
opportunity to say: “Why, the 
old sour-puss didn’t like it be- 
cause the actors in it are sick 
of him!” 

Well, we do hate to disap- 
point all these Toms, Dicks, 
and Harriets, but the truth is, 
we genuinely liked The Two 
Bouquets and everyone in it, 
including those who have had 
a surfeit of us. True, as prac- 
tically everyone has said be- 
fore us, the play has a tend- 
ency to substitute for sheep- 
counting, but then that’s one 
of the things we liked about 
it. Other things we liked 
(and which we believe you 
will like) were the costumes 
by Raoul Rene du Bois, who 
has a pretty eye for color; the 
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THE THEATRE 


By Carroll Case 


scenery designed by Robert Barnhart, 
who has a keen eye for the Victorian 
Era, and the splendid direction of Marc 
Connelly, who has two good eyes for 
a pretty girl. 


NCE again, it is the time of year 
O when birds, bees, buttercups, and 
summer theatres burst forth on rural 
landscapes. If you like summer theatres, 
that’s your business, and we would be 
the last one to say you nay if you are 
even at this moment considering safaris 
out into the wild wastes of the thespis 
country. After all, there are even peo- 
ple who, we are told, like cold cabbage 
and lard, or a glass of warm gin with 
a hair in it. One thing we always say 
is that it takes all kinds to make up 
this world. (We always say things like 
that, that other people have said be- 
fore.) 

At any rate, you can have it, with our 
heartiest condolences. If you like to 
drive seventy bewildering miles out into 
the lap of the beyond, to be surrounded 
immediately upon your arrival by Mar- 
tin Bomber-like mosquitoes, wood ticks, 
and forty million flies, go ahead. If you 
like to watch amateur hams with more 


ardor than talent giving forth in passe 
out-buildings, where the stage looks like 
something that has been rejected by a 
horde of hungry termites, and the plas- 
ter (if any) has a tendency to drop 
down the back of your neck, and where 
the precarious structure is held more or 
less together by the fervent prayers of 
combined “Groupe” and audience, then 
that is precisely where you belong. 

Of course, why anyone takes a bevy 
of defenseless actors, transports them 
away from all that they hold dear and 
from those things to which, as actors, 
they are accustomed, and why local 
entrepreneurs keep on doing this year 
after year, is here and now nominated 
for a place among the wonders of the 
world. We'll wager that you cannot 
name us three summer stock companies 
that come out ahead of themselves and 
the local sheriff. That is why they are 
called stock companies: they are, one 
and all, manufactured from the same 
fabric, usually whole cloth. Tell us not 
in mournful numbers that this is but 
an empty dream, because we have, un- 
fortunately, managed a stock company 
or two in our time, and have not yet got 
the taste of wormwood and gall out of 

our system. 
Invariably the kind of stock 





company that we (or anyone 
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“HE THINKS YOU’RE A CREDITOR!” 


———— 






else) managed, turned out to 
be the kind where along about 
the middle of the second act 
the bailiff walked in and said: 
“Who's running this show?”, 
whereupon all present looked 
as though they were takin 
part in a hitch-hiking charade 
as each hastily thumbed over 
his shoulder at the guy alone- 
side, until this unhappy circle 
of thumbs wound its way 
Z right smack-bang back into 
the questioning constable’s 
face. But he was never fooled 
for an instant. He always knew 
that from the very moment 
when he walked in the door 
he was the bloke who was 
running that company. Usual- 
ly right out of town. 

The sheriff's little helpers 
then got busy, and by the 
time they walked out there 
wasn't even an echo left in 
the place to mock us. 

Dear old summer stock days! 
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On the Record 
THE JUDGE Library 





THE JUDGE is happy to announce that 
the selections of Victor Records listed in 
the Library below will be broadcast on the 
Victor Record Hour from 11:15 p. m. to 
12:00 p. m. on Monday, July 11th, from 
the following stations: 


WMAL—Washington, D. C. 
KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
KYW—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
WTAM—Cleveland, Ohio 
KOA—Denver, Colorado 
WENR—Chicago, Illinois 

WBZ & WBZA—Boston, Massachusetts 
KGO—San Francisco, Calif. 
WGY—Schenectady, New York 











USIC sharks and opera devotees, 

sit near the door so that you can 

get out in a hurry when an outburst of 

superior knowledge seems about to over- 
whelm you. 

Swing addicts and jazz-band fiends, 
kindly give your feet an anaesthetic. 

Ordinary people who wish to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by modern records to enjoy the best in 
music, please come in and take a com- 
fortable chair and have a sandwich, or a 
piece of cake, or a macaroon. This is 
meant for you! 

The only way most of us will ever 
acquire a library of good music is to pick 
a few records each month and gradually 
accumulate a fairly wide variety. How- 
ever, when we start to select a few out 
of the thousands offered, it becomes an 
almost impossible task. 

At the same time, we do want to have 
a sufficient variety of music at home to 
hear when we are in the mood. 

There will be published in this de- 
partment each month a list of good rec- 
ords, and these records will be picked 
with the idea that anybody who listens 
to them, whether he has had much mu- 
sical education or not, will be able to 
enjoy them. The only other factor taken 
into account is that the music shall be of 
such a quality that you will like it better 
every time you listen to it. 

At the end of a year, whoever has ac- 
quired the records listed in THE JUDGE 
library, will have a good variety of music 
of different kinds, offering something 
for his particular enjoyment, no matter 
what mood he may be in. 

An investment of a few dollars a 
month will return a very high dividend 
in relaxation and honest pleasure. Late 
releases will only be considered as they 
meet the other requirements of this 
library. 

THE JUDGE will be glad to have 
from its readers suggestions of records 
that have appealed to them as being 


particularly enjoyable, but which have 
not yet appeared in this department. 


The Judge Library for July 
Victor 

Wine, Woman and Song—Waltz (Jo- 
hann Strauss) 

Boston “Pops” Orch. Conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. 

The introduction is more elaborate 
than usual, and you might try playing 
the second side of the record first some- 
time to note the use of the waltz ma- 
terial in the introduction. 

La  Precieuse (Couperin) —Fritz 
Kreisler. 

Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane (Cou- 
perin) —Fritz Kreisler. 

This music of the French Court, 
played by Fritz Kreisler, is almost pure 
melody, played as only Kreisler can play 
it. 

Sailormen (Rot h-W ol fe)—John 
Charles Thomas. 

The Green-Eyed Dragon (Newman- 
Charles) . 

Two children’s songs for grown-ups, 
sung by a singer who needs no praise. 


Prelude in A Flat Major (Chopin, | 


Op. Ignace Jan Paderewski 28, No. 17). 

Prelude in D Flat (Raindrop Prelude) 
(Chopin, Op. 28, No. 15)—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. 

People have travelled hundreds of 
miles to hear Paderewski play Chopin. 
Now you can sit at home and hear him. 

Finlandia (Tone Poem) (Sibelius, 
Op. 26, Philadelphia Orchestra No. 7) 
—Leopold Stokowski, Cond. 

One of the great compositions of mod- 
ern times. You ought to get really ex- 
cited over this one. 

(The above records will be played on 
the Victor-Judge program, as_ stated 
above, Monday, July eleventh.) 

Columbia 

Air, Sonatina, Gigue, Gavotte, Fugue 
(Francois Campion). 

Julio Martinez Oyanguren (Guitarist 
Unaccompanied) . 

The amazing work of the guitarist de- 
serves inclusion in any good library of 
records. 

Nocturne, Le Mariage Des Roses, S’il 
Est Un Charmant Gazon (Franck), 
Georges Thill (Tenor). 

Three gorgeous French songs by a 
great French singer. 

Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Major 
Egon Petri, Pianist (Tschaikowsky)— 
with the London Philharmonic orchestra. 

You will find fresh enjoyment every 
time you listen to this concerto. 


MLL. 


here's your chance to 
cash in on rhymes — 
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The manufacturers of 


OLD SPANISH Burma-Shave (No brush— 
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Enjoy Chicago's out- 
standing program of 
summer sports and 
entertainment while 
living in the midst of 
beautiful surround- 
ings at Chicago's 
finest Hotel. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, 
Managing Director 
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Letters in response to THE JUDGE ON 
THE BENCH editorials on the Jewish 
question continue to pour in in over- 
whelming numbers. We reprint excerpts 
from as many as space permits. 

In fairness to other readers, we must re- 
peat that letters intended for use on this 
page must bear the writer’s name and ad- 
dress. If writers of these letters do not 
wish their names used they should so indi- 
cate. 

It is easy to understand why writers of 
letters such as this one from Dalias, Texas, 
prefer to remain anonymous: 


The more I see of THE JUDGE the more 
I am convinced that Hitler is right and the 
more I am convinced Mayor Hague has his 
stomach full of certain maneuvers which has 
caused Hitler to assume command of a great 
movement to maintain the Christian religion 
on earth, etc., etc. 


I am afraid that you, like Mr. Hitler, credit 
the Jews with mythical powers, the differ- 
ence being that you derive them from an- 
gelic sources and Mr. Hitler delivers them 
to be inspired by the devil. 

The new Germany fights Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, liberals, socialists, pacifists, com- 
munists—everything and peed on ng all mi- 
norities and all majorities who do not con- 
form or acquiesce. Such a wrong might be 
righted: this is a duty which no decent in- 
dividual can shirk. 

E. SILBERSCHLAG, 
Boston, Mass. 


I honestly like THE JUDGE very much. The 
reading matter is excellent and it is well pre- 
sented. The color, too, is finely executed. 
All in all, a publication well worth reading. 

KELCEY ALLEN, 
New York City. 


I suggest that one way to fight Nazism is 
by means of the boycott on Nazi goods and 
services. For this purpose in order to enlist 
as many Catholics and Protestants I know 
of nothing better than to dwell upon the fact 
—it is a positive fact—that the Nazis have 
one great aim which is the Destruction of 
Christianity. 

A second way to fight Nazism is to bring 
out in successive issues of THE JUDGE the 
lies by the Nazis about the Jews and imme- 
diately after every lie a statement of the truth. 

M. Levi, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Michigan. 


I read with much interest and edification 
your recent editorial on the Jewish question, 
and have also noted from the responsive 
communications the universal acclaim with 
which it has been received. I am interested 
in this question because my great-grandfather, 
Judge Seth Lewis, was a student and ad- 
mirer of the race, and wrote a volume en- 
titled, “The Restoration of the Jews,” but 
which was only published after his death in 
1851, and for family distribution only. I 
have a worn volume, and which, as far as I 
know, is the only one in existence. Judge 
Lewis offers an argumentative defense of the 
Jewish people, and bottoms his theories re- 
specting their eventual restoration largely on 
the Prophesies in the Old Testament, and on 
the historical happenings and evolutions in 
the world’s governments as foretold in the 
Scriptures in connection with the promised 
restoration. 
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IN WITNESS 








Judge Lewis was a profound student and 
jurist. He was a friend of General Jackson 
and studied law in his office in Nashville, 
Tennessee. He was appointed Chief Justice 
of the Mississippi Territory by President 
Adams when quite young, and subsequently 
became the first District Judge in Louisiana 
under Governor Claiborne. He served for 


30 years, went into voluntary retirement and 
wrote the volume in question. 
JOHN W. LEwISs, 
Opelousas, La. 





“SOME SLUM CLEARANCE, EH?” 


I gather from ‘“‘Humor Awards” idea that 
you are interested in what we readers think 
of your stuff. How are we supposed to be 
familiar with your humorists when their 
signatures don’t appear? 

I refer to that swell Nazi cartoon with the 
line “Which way are you voting, bud?” I 
liked it not because of the political situa- 
tion alone, but the technique has a new and 
fresh look about it. A very welcome quality. 
Who is this cartoonist? 

How about some more—with signatures? 

A. KINNEY. 


Ed Connelly, who drew the cartoon in 
question, forgot to sign it. 


Here’s a hot one for you which might be 
entitled “When is art not art!” 

It all concerns Henry Charleton Beck, 
poetic contributor to THE JuDGE. Recently 
Mr. Beck arrived in a “Piney” New Jersey 
town in search of material for a new book. 
Looking for a certain old timer, he found 
his wife and learned that the man he wanted 
was “up to town drawin’.” A little more 
investigation revealed that all the menfolk 
were ‘“‘drawin’” that day. Quite certain that 
they weren't all artists, he vigorously cross- 
examined an old woman and got for an 
answer: “Shore, all the menfolk are drawin’ 
today—drawin’ their relief checks.” 

Perhaps the inquiring Mr. Beck has dug 
up something more than history. Might this 
be a new brand of art and a new crop of 
artists who will belong in all future his- 
tories? 

GEORGE PFEIFFER III, 
Merchantville, N.J. 


I do not think that satire or any form 
of protest at this juncture from the Jews 
themselves will do anything but add fuel 
to the fire. However, I shall watch with in- 
terest to see if you succeed. 

Jessica B. PEIXOTTO, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The editorial was evidently written in a 
spirit of sympathy for Jews in their present 
plight. It recognizes the urgent need for all 
Jewish groups and individuals to discard 
petty differences, submerge personal opinions, 


WHEREOF 





and to join in a coordinated, united offen- 
sive in their own behalf. 

I heartily endorse the idea that much may 
be accomplished if those mentioned in the 
article devoted their talents and means to 
combat anti-Semitism, under true leadership. 
To be really effective, however, all Ameri- 
cans, no matter what their racial origin, must 
join in the fight—with vigorously expressed 
thoughts and speech—not armaments—that 
the truth shall prevail, not only for Jews, 
but all groups oppressed because of race or 
creed. 

Thank you for the stirring message from 
such a personally disinterested source. You 
are to be commended for giving your sup- 
port and encouragement in behalf of fair 
play and the furtherance of truly American 
ideas. 

SALLY R. WoLrF, 
New York City 

I noticed with a great deal of pleasure 
your donation of space to the World Peace- 
ways propaganda. An intelligent aroused 
public opinion, I believe, can eventually solve 
this problem of prevention of war. 

WALLACE T. ParTcH, M.D. 
Oakland, Calif. 


I have a material portion of two years’ 
subscription to THE JUDGE coming to me 
and I have received no June copy. 

If it is Mr. Farley’s fault—well, it isn’t 
his only mistake, and if it’s because I wrote 
and gave you the dickens for cheapening 
your crossword attractions, I just ask you 
what I am to do about it. 

I've bought one more Judge, but would 
really like to hear from you, especially 
with a vow to give me again what I’ve had 
for many years. 

Wm. B. PENICK, 
Anchorage, Ky. 


Bravo, JUDGE!—you're the cleanest as well 
as the funniest magazine I could find on the 
newsstands. 

Those gags in your last issue are what 
you can call a wow! 

Here’s hoping that you will keep your 
magazine at its present level. 

JOSEPH STOCKTON, 
New York City. 


Thank you. We'll do even better. Just 
watch. 





Why in don’t you stick to crossword 
puzzles? 
Jas. L. Morratrt, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
We will. 


I don't like the new puzzle “Lost at Sea,” 
but do like the other puzzle. 
EMMA R. CLAYTON, 
Morton, Pa. 


You win. 


Month after month I* have been buying 
a copy of your magazine, which becomes 
more attractive with each issue, so I thought 
I might as well subscribe for THE JUDGE. 

You should be congratulated for being 
able to publish a periodical which may be 
read by the whole family, yet be up to the 
minute during these streamline times. 

W.N. VIOLA, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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THE SOCK ON THE JAW 


By Robert Terrall 


UR sound effects man is a pretty 

wonderful man when he has his 
health, and when he came down with 
laryngitis before our program Friday 
night we were like a comic without a 
studio audience—just helpless. We do 
a fifteen minute spot for the Crummy 
Breakfast Food people called ‘‘Spies,” 
and we never end up our fifteen minutes 
without there being a large number of 
the dramatis personae stretched out 
dead or dying on the studio floor, 
which of course means a lot of sound 
effects. Action juveniles like ours have 
got to have a lot of sound effects—ma- 
chine guns rattling, taxi-doors slam- 
ming, high-powered motor cars scream- 
ing up and down the streets and crash- 
ing into each other, occasionally a fire 
in an arsenal ending with a terrible ex- 
plosion touched off by Madame Ulit- 
sky, the beautiful Russian whom no 
man can resist, and naturally it all keeps 
the sound effects man hopping. 

I guess you must have read articles 
about what a sound effects man has to 
do on programs like ours. When there's 
a storm at sea he has to paddle his hand 
around in a wash tub full of water. 
When one character throws another 
character through the window he has to 
hit the microphone with a paper bag 
full of broken glass. You know the 
sort of thing. Once he even imitated 
the entire Battle of the Somme by swal- 
lowing desperately, making little pop- 
ping sounds with his mouth, and shak- 
ing dried peas in a tin can. For five or 
ten minutes at a stretch sometimes we 
have nothing at all but sound effects, 
which is wonderful for me because I’ve 
got the job of writing dialogue. 

So you can imagine our feeling half 
an hour before we went on the air last 
Friday when we heard that our sound 
effects man had come down with laryn- 





gitis. At first I thought, my God, we 
might as well turn the program over to 
Ann Keith at the organ, but when I 
looked over the incidental noises I had 
put down in my script they didn’t look 
so bad at that. Eddie the office boy 
from the production offices down on the 
16th floor said he could imitate a rail- 
road train, and he proceeded to imitate 
a railroad train right there, which 
caused a great commotion in production 
but took quite a load off my mind. He 
had learned it from his father, and the 
railroad train sounded sort of old fash- 
ioned, but I got to work on the script 
and made it so that Tim Allen, who 
plays the Eagle Scout who is the hero, 
is having a dream that he is living at 
the turn of the century, so an old fash- 
ioned railroad train is quite O.K. Eddie 
said he could imitate three cats on the 
back fence too, but I wasn’t able to 
work that in. Then I thought we ought 
to have a storm at sea because after all, 
almost anybody can swish his hand 
around in a wash tub full of water, so 
I changed the big scene to the inside of 
a sunken submarine instead of a caved- 
in diamond mjne and made the fight 
between the sinister Dr. Dunois and 
Tim Allen not over the secret plans for 
some mysterious South African forti- 
fications but over a new combination 
torpedo pistol and cigarette case that 
Tim had just invented instead. This 
fight was going to be the hard thing. 
It's easy enough to run round the room 
knocking over chairs and panting when- 
ever you get within range of the close 
mike, but sooner or later one fellow has 
to sock the other fellow on the jaw 
while Madame Ulitsky, whom no man 
can resist, lets out a piercing scream. 
The scream is easy, all you have to do 
is scream, but how on earth were we 
going to get the sock on the jaw? Most 
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Enjoy the sophisticated 
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The picture magazine that 


ribs picture ma gazines. 


™ Over one hundred pic- 
tures with comical captions. 


@ It's the vogue, the fash- 
ion, the latest thing out. 


# We not only have readers 
but we have see-ers. 


Our vast seeing audience 
in America demands 
more than just pictures. 
"We want to laugh," says 
‘We want to 
peek through the key- 
hole of life and chuckle at 
the whimsies of fate. Take 
the horror out of war, the 
grimness out of strikes, 
the pompousness out of 
politics. 


America. 


Give us pain- 
less pictures with a dash 
of side-splitting, rib-tick- 
ling humor." 


@ You can't suppress Amer- 
She'll laugh, or bust 
tryin’. Here's your chance 
to bust with laughter. 


ica. 


Ask Your News Dealer For 


Peek 


Or send one dime to 
Bilbara Pub. Co., Inc. 


18 East 48th St., New York City, 











New York 


of the time the fellows just shoot each 
other and we rarely have anything as 
hand to hand as this fight inside the 
sunken submarine, so I didn’t have any- 
thing to go on. But I remembered once 
a couple of years ago when I was do- 
ing the Ride Em Cowboy Hour for 
Bloted Oats I had a sock on the jaw 
and the sound effects. man made that 
sharp crisp sound that you've got to 
have by taking a quick crunch on a 
stalk of celery. So I sent out for a 
stalk of celery and took a good bite 
out of it, but the controls man in the 
booth came out and said that didn’t 
do it at all; it was funny, but it sounded 
exactly as though I had just taken a 
good bite on a stalk of celery. 


We went through the sound effects 
locker but we couldn’t find a thing. 
Somebody said that most noises are 
made just the opposite of the way you'd 
expect, so he soaked a sponge in water 
and dropped it on the floor, which cer- 
tainly doesn’t seem as though it would 
sound like a sock on the jaw. And it 
didn’t, either; it sounded like a sock in 
the stomach and we were on the air in 
another five minutes. 


Then Larry Albertson, who has a low 
sulky voice and plays Madame Ulitsky 
the beautiful Russian, said to me sort of 
sneeringly, ““What the hell are you get- 
ting paid for?” 

And I said, “What do you mean what 
the hell am I getting paid for?” And 
he said, ‘‘I mean what's the matter with 
rewriting the script so that one fellow 
plugs the other fellow, or is that a little 
too hard for you?” 

Well, I'd had the fellows plug each 
other every night for almost three 
weeks. One has one’s artistic con- 
science—you want a little variety now 
and then, and I had my heart set on that 
sock on the jaw. So I said, “I’ve got 
my artistic conscience, and good Lord, 
I guess I've done enough getting the 
fight inside a sunken submarine instead 
of a diamond mine, and I often wonder 
why other people don’t do something 
themselves instead of just standing 
around criticising other people.” And 
this Larry Albertson said, ‘For instance 
what?” And I said, “For instance why 
don’t they give some really constructive 
suggestions instead of just standing 
around criticizing other people?” And 
he said, “Maybe I might just take a 
crack at your flat face and see how it 
sounds?” And I said, “Maybe you 
might.” This Larry Albertson and my- 
self have never been such very hot 
friends, inasmuch as he is positively one 
of the most terrible actors I have ever 
written stuff for on the air and has no 


literary taste whatever, to the extent of 
not being able to recognize good force- 
ful dramatic writing with an appeal to 
the broad masses of the radio public 
when he sees it. He let one fly at me 
and I ducked—I used to write the stuff 
for the ex-Flyweight champion of the 
world—and let him have one over the 
heart and a good one on the point of 
the jaw and down he went like a sack 
full of broken glass. 

The controls man came dashing out 
of the booth all excited and said, “‘Boy, 
oh boy, it’s perfect—how did you get 
it? It’s the best sock on the jaw that 
will ever have gone out on the air- 
waves, and it’s a good thing because 
just this minute we’re on the air.” Well, 
we all looked flabbergasted at each 
other, not knowing what to do with 
Madame Ulitsky whom no man can re- 
sist out cold on the floor, but I passed 
the Ulitsky script to Eddie the office 
boy and whispered to him to sound as 
glamorous as he could on such short 
notice and we were off. Eddie put on 
a wavering falsetto that was very com- 
ical when you looked at his freckles and 
considered the fact that three front 
teeth were missing but of course the 
radio audience couldn’t be expected to 
know that he wasn’t exactly a cross be- 
tween Garbo and Kay Francis and it was 
O.K. When the time for the fight came 
this Larry Albertson was just starting 
to shake his head groggily and I pulled 
him to his feet and gave him another 
good one with great pleasure and in a 
way the program was a great success. 
If any foreign countries had been listen- 
ing in they would have been insulted, 
but we insult a couple of foreign coun- 
tries every night, make a point of it, and 
of course the broad masses of the patri- 
otic young American public just eat it 
up. Next morning we got a lot of let- 


- ters from young American patriots aged 


from nine to fourteen asking what had 
got into Madame Ulitsky because she 
had suddenly got a little sex appeal for 
a change. The Crummy people were of 
course overjoyed to see how the public 
was taking an interest in our little spot, 
and they hired Eddie from an office 
boy to be Madame Ulitsky at a slight 
advance in salary till his voice changes. 
This Albertson is now on the streets 
where he belongs, though I hear he is 
about to accept a spot on the Fighting 
Ambrose Fifteen Minutes, a prize fight 
spot for I think it is Crumpled Crispies, 
which of course hands me a big laugh. 
A fellow who not only cannot recognize 
good dramatic writing but is also a 
dead set-up for a right jab—well, it 
hands me a big laugh. 
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MOVIE LIFE 


HOLLYWOOD'S ONLY ALL 
CANDID PICTURE MAGAZINE 


Summertime is relaxation time, and 
with this thought in mind MOVIE 
LIFE brings a refreshing collection 
of vivid candid camera shots in its 
July issue, that are guaranteed to 
brighten the most jaded eye. 
Take a glimpse at the following 
sample: 


LITTLE HOLLYWOOD 
GOLD MINES 


Film starlets whose handsome in- 
comes make them veritable gold 
mines to the many people they 
support. 


THE MOVIE LIFE OF 
LORETTA YOUNG 


Four full pages of scenes from the 
earliest film made by Loretta 
Young to her latest success. Little 
did she dream, ten years ago, when 
applying for a part in place of 
Sister Sally, that she would be a 
screen sensation today. See Lor- 
etta grow up as she appears in 
each succeeding film. 


TRI-GUILD BALL 


One of Hollywood's merriest so- 
cial functions of the season is the 
Tri-Guild Ball. See your favorite 
stars at play through the micro- 
scopic lens of the candid camera! 
And there are many more thrill- 
ing closeups of Hollywood person- 
alities and happenings! Get your 
copy of July MOVIE LIFE today! 
Your nearest newsdealer has this 
issue on sale. Or perhaps you'd 
prefer to take advantage of our 
special subscription offer. Twelve 
issues for only $1.00 and well 
worth it! Just fill in the coupon 
below—and presto the twelve 
issues will come to you regularly. 


NOW 10 CENTS 


ONE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Would you like to receive twelve issues of 
MOVIE LIFE for one dollar? All you 
have to do is attach a dollar bill to this 
coupon. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN. 


Send your subscription to MOVIE LIFE, 
18 East 48th Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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Notes on the Spread of Human Reason 


N New Orleans Major General George 

Van Horn Moseley urged that all 

European political refugees to this coun- 
try be sterilized. 

When Dennis Foreman of Newark 
became jealous of his wife, he fired a 
load of buckshot at her. 

Desiring to protest against the high 
price of women’s clothes, Anna Mayer, 
32, of Ciuj, Rumania, ran nude through 
the streets. 

Quebec police advanced the cause of 
learning by confiscating all reading mat- 
ter in the Maxim Gorky School in Mon- 
treal and sending the pupils home. 

A Supreme Court jury in Buffalo, 
N.Y., decided that the amount of injury 
per dog bite, inflicted wholesale, comes 
to $10.29. 

When words failed Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, of Tennessee, he dared Sena- 
tor Royal S. Copeland, of New York, to 
a fist fight outside, as a solution to the 
problem of who was a liar. 

In Elkton, Md., Mrs. Virginia Over- 
shiner Patterson Stark Blank Seeger Gil- 
bert Kahn Raymond, eight-times-mar- 
ried ‘Georgia Peach” of 1924, took hus- 
band No. 9 in the form of Charles R. 
Bromley, “until death do us part.” 

In Virginia a high court upheld the 
right of a widow to the estate of her 
husband, a Roman Catholic priest. 

In Salem, Mass., two husbands reached 
an agreement by which they swapped 
wives after parties. 

In Chicago the father of a 16-year old 
beauty contest winner brought suit for 
one million dollars because the prize 
turned out to be $5 worth of liquor, 


| which she did not use. 


In North Castle, N.Y., a jilted youth 
explained he had shot himself—‘‘but not 


| dangerously’”—to bring his girl to his 


side. She didn’t come. 

In Marquand, Mo., bartender Murphy 
Myers suspends beer sales in his tavern 
for a half hour nightly while his friend 
the Rev. Noel Bremner holds a revival. 


Recipe for Success 
1958 Model 


1 coin-operated music box 
1 beer license 
1 cigarette license 
5 dozen hot dogs 
3 pounds hamburger 
Several punch boards 
slot machines to taste 
Mix well, and serve at a roadside 
stand with space for dancing. 


—DMILLARD M. RICE. 


In Mount Clemens, Mich., Walter 
Caffrey, 13, hanged himself because his 
mother would not buy him roller skates. 

The father of Joan Marsh, a motion 
picture actress, spent the night in jail for 
not contributing $150 a month to her 
support while she was earning $10,000 
a year. 

While William Edwards, 27, of Alton, 
Ill., was on relief, his wife Margery, 14, 
had a Caesarean baby. 

In Ashaway, R.I., a school dentist re- 
moved eight teeth from the mouth of the 
wrong girl. 

Il Regime Fascista, an Italian paper, 
charged in Rome that Jews were seeking 
to overthrow Latin civilization through 
such tools as the American diplomatic 
service and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Sally Rand ad- 
dressed a group of Harvard freshmen 
on the subject of “How To Be Intelli- 
gent Though Educated.” 

Douglas Rickman, a laborer of Erith, 
England, worked for twelve years with 
a broken neck, finally deciding that it 
“felt funny.” 

Ben Hazelcorn, of Brooklyn, picketed 
the shop of his brother Sam, explaining 
“My brother is mean to me.” 

Jean Lussier, who went over Niagara 
Falls in a barrel ten years ago, became 
seriously ill of pneumonia while watch- 
ing the ice break up below the falls. 

While Nazis burned Jewish and non- 
Nazi books in Linz, Austria, Williams 
College students denounced this stupid- 
ity and burned a copy of Hitler's “Mein 
Kampf” in Williamstown, Mass. 

In Rudolstadt, Germany, a court 
granted a man a divorce because his wife 
refused to bear him a second child. 

In Snow Hill, Md., a county health 
oficer, finding that a school boy who 
needed glasses had loaned them to his 
mother, demanded whether the glasses 
had been made for the boy or his mother, 
and was informed that they were made 
for the boy’s father. 
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Last Tuesday, in a dogwood tree, 

A mastadon made eyes at me; 

And I have brooded all week long— 
I think that making eyes is wrong. 


R.P.W. 


Miss Pons said she has a two-month 
engagement to sin in Rio, Buenos Aires 
and Monsevedeo. 

New York Mirror. 
Nice work if you can get it. 
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To The Editor of THE JUDGE 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the June 
copy of THE JUDGE, and want to com- 
ment upon two or three items that I 
read in it. 

I was interested in your statement of 
claim that you are decendint of Brian 
Borou and that you take Greaat pride in 
the fact that you are an Irishman. 

Well, I am one of the decendints of 
O'Donnell Abou and that type who 
goes to early mass so that when I want 
to say me prayers I do not have to be 
disturbed by listening to some cracked 
voiced Soprini trying to drown out the 
noise from the automoblies in the neigh- 
borhood of the church on a Sunday. 

Me Grandfather boarded a sailing 
vessel out at sea to escape the Red 
Coated constabulary of the British, and 
sailed for America by way of Brazil. 

I can’t see for the life of me where 
what was once proud and Catholic Ire- 
land should be proud of the fact that a 
high prelate of the Catholic Church and 
a heathen prelate of the Church Of Eng- 
land between themselves set up the son 
of a Protestant Minister to be the head 
of Ireland. Why, between them they 
also changed the name of Ireland to 
Eyre or Air or some other phoney name. 
Thank God for that, as Ireland after all 
her Years of suffering and anguish does 
not have to live that down. Tis too 
bad, it is, that afther all these years we 
Irish have to read where the blood of 
our forefathers and priests has been shed 
in vain. 

Then another article you brought up 
is where you have tried to stir the Jews 
up to the point where they should go to 
war with that bum Hitler. And the 
letters to the editor of the same subject 
patting you on the back for your bold 
stand. It just goes to show you how 
smart the Jews are when they can tell 
before hand what an editor is going to 
write in his Paaper, and the real evi- 
dence of their gratitude to you as a 
Greaat editor is that it would be a per- 
fect plan if only some one would do the 
actual fighting for them. 

Let me suggest that you write an- 
other article and suggest that the Jews 
take up a collection at one of their 
Holydays and hire 10.000 Irish and then 
recruit 500.000 good young Jewish boys 
and sail for Germany by way of Roosia. 
Afther they had driven Hitler and his 
cooties out of Germany they could set 
up a government there and call it Ire- 
land. Let the Jews run the stores, the 
moving theatres, the stock exchanges, 


SECTION FOR PERTINENT COMMENT 


and the brick yards. Let the Irish be 


the politicians. 


I think that such a movement would | 


go over in a big way at the moment. To- 
day the Irish are like the daughter of a 
friend of mine who when she was 16 
years of age was told that 12 o'clock at 
night was the limit for running around 
to drug stores and other places of drink. 
She swelled up like a pigeon and said 
that when she would be of age she 
would show certain people whom would 
be her boss. Her dad never quite fig- 
ured out who she might be driving at, 
but when she did get to her legal ma- 
jority she told her dad one night, “I 
am the most lonesome girrl in the world 
and do not know how to use me free- 
dom, and I do not know how to boss 
meself.”’ 

Then there is another article that is 
the only humorous thing in your whole 
paaper and that is where you have pro- 
moted poor old Alf Landon for the 
Senate, and later for the Presidency. 
You state that the last time he ran he 
polled 17.000.000 votes. Well, so he 
did, but iviry time he made a speech he 
lost a million votes. For hivins sake if 





he does run agin to repesent what is | 


left of us Republicans see that he does | 


not make any speeches or he won't get 
the two states that he did get the last 
time. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Dan B. DouGHerty, 
One of the Fighting Irish of W&J 1906. 


Dear Dan: 
Is this a private fight, or can we each 
invite a few friends to come in? 
Sincerely yours, 
EpiTor, 
(One of the much more fighting Irish 
of W & J 1908) 


un a | 


To me nothing is more forlorn than 
an inscribed book, from a living friend 
to a friend lying on a bookstore table 
and to be had for a price. 

New York World Telegram. 


What makes us sad is the thought of 
our friends in that condition, and to be 
had for a price. 





“HEY, NOT THAT FACTORY— 
THE GENERAL’S GOT 
STOCK IN IT.” 
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inating traveler may 
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ARE YOU SURE? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





ETERMINE your mental magnitude. 

Check off your choice of answer for 
each of the following questions—a pencil 
stub will do. A business man scored 82 on 
this quiz. 
1. The Virgin Islands belong to one of the 
following: 
Denmark 


Finland 


United States 


England 
France 


Vatican 


2. Only two of the Supreme Court justices 
are now referred to by the Administration 
as “‘conservative."’ They are: 
Black Reed Minton 
Butler Brandeis Hague 


3. Who was Nemesis? 


goddess of justice asea-goddess 
goddess of love anymph 
a bill collector goddess of just revenge 


McReynolds 
Hughes 


4. What famous horse was “‘scratched’’ at 
the recent Suburban Handicap at Belmont 
Park? 

Pompoon 


Spark Plug 


5. A new 

late in April 
Jack Benny 
President Roosevelt 
Governor La Follette 


Snark 
Black Beauty 


War Admiral 
Sea Biscuit 


pee party was announced 
y: 


Charlie McCarthy 
Alfred Landon 
Jobn L. Lewis 


6. The Pony Express of early days linked: 
Chicago and Los An- New Orleans and San 
geles Francisco 
St. Joseph and Sacra- New York and Chi- 
mento cago 
Bartender & Customer 


7. Complete the names of the following 
musical compositions with the proper words: 
1. Afternoon of a — a. Dutchman 
2. Flight of the —— b. Valkyrie 

3. The Flying — ¢. Faun 

4. The Ride of the d. Bumble Bee 


8. Which of the following is the correct 
pronunciation of jaguar? 
jag’ air 
jag her 


jag’ wahr 


yag’ wer 
Abwnnutz 


jag’. your 

9. Fear of closed places and confinement is 
called: 
hydrophobia 


hysteria 


closure 


photophobia 


vertigo 
claustrophobia 


10. Money raised at the “Bowl of Rice 
Parties” held throughout the United States 
on June 17 went to: 

the Japanese army the Spanish Loyalists 
Chinese civilian relief the Chinese army 

Fu Manchu the Spanish Fascists 


11. Ernest Hemingway's fame as a writer 
is equalled in some circles by his reputation 
as a: 
big-game hunter 
photographer 
bull fighter 


12. The Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
award for 1934-35 went to what famous 
actor and picture: 
Paul Muni—The Life of Louis Pasteur 
Clark Gable—It Happened One Night 
Victor McLaglen—The Informer 
Lionel Barrymore—A Free Soul 
Daisy Dauntless—The Passionate Cowslip 
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tight-rope walker 
big-game angler 
cookie-pusher 


13. Which two of the following Major 
League baseball teams have prominent 
brothers among their regulars? 

Pittsburgh Pirates Boston Red Sox 
Washington Senators New York Yankees 
Boston Bees Brooklyn Dodgers 


14. Take it any way you like it, the rat 

population of the United States is estimated 

at: 

130,000,000 
579,000 


123,000,000 
221,000,000 


100,236 


15. This thin, round stick of ash, about 34 
inches long, used in fencing practice is called 
a: 


siphon 


singlestick 
fence 

foil 

foal 
stickler 


16. Mexico's latest Rebel leader is: 


Pancho Villa 
Sanchez Gomez 
Lazaro Cardenas 


Genaro Vasquez 
Saturnino Cedillo 
Wilbur H. Throstle 


17. The world’s champion acrobatic flier is: 
Earl Ortman Tex Rankin 
S.J. Wittman Frank Roosevelt 
Evelyn Hudson Young Firpo 


and thulium are: 
bards of the Gaelic 
people 
lighter-than-air gases 
precious stones 


18. Osmium, iridium 

Ritz Brothers’ first 
names 

metallic elements 

Egyptian deities 


19. If you like artichokes you probably 
know that they are: 
herbs 


nuts 


vegetables 


flowers 
fruit 


fancy nooses 


20. And artifacts are: 
skilled workmen munitions of war 
honest men 
shifts or evasions for escape or concealment 
products of human workmanship, especially 
of aboriginal art 


21. Form the plural of Attorney General: 


Attorneys General Attorney Generals 
General Attorneys 


22. Louis Adamic’s latest volume is: 
The Origin of Life 
The Native’s Return 
My America 
Eagle Forgotten 
W hat Hath a Man? 
Autobiography of John Quincy Adamic 


23. All the flowers in the world belong to 
how many primary types: 
4 6 8 9 


24. The Eucharistic Congress is: 
a Special session of the League of Nations 
a gathering of ecclesiastics and laymen 
an international congress of sportsmen 
The Sultan’s Privy Council 


25. As late as mid-June France’s Foreign 

Minister was: 
Stefan Osusky 
Henri Haye 
Georges Bonnet 


P. De Foie-Gras 
Edouard Daladier 
Henri Faure 


26. This early British and Irish system of 
writing was called: 
ae 

ogham 

occultism 

ochre 

obsidian 

obiter dictum 

take ma pen in hand 


Diver 


gtd reraove i 


27. The Soviet is now going in for Ameri- 
can methods of: 
Pullman cars 


drinking Manhattans 
canning foods 


organizing labor unions 
advertising 


28. Who was the “Maid of Orleans’? 
Florence Nightingale Josephine Beauharnais 
Jeanne da’ Arc Clara Barton 
Rose P. Long Ave H. Maria 

Susan B. Anthony 


29. Ireland's recently elected first president 
1S: 
O’ Brien 


O’ Hyde 
O'Valera 


Bryan 


McToole 
Hyde 


30. Choose the correct statement concern- 
ing the Aztecs: 
The Aztecs are a group of islands belong. 
ing to Portugal. 
The Aztecs were a tribe living in Mexico 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
A species of large, bell-shaped flowers 
found in Georgia are called Aztecs. 


O'Toole 


Craivagen 


31. The man known as Czechoslovakia’'s 
“Little Hitler’ is: 
Eduard Benes 
Konrad Henlein 
Milan Hodza 


Kamil Krofta 
Louis Adamic 
Heinrich Grossapfel 


32. What university is noted for its “Writ. 
ers’ Conference a Mile High’’? 

University of Kentucky 

Mount Holyoke 

Matthew Vassar Seminary 

University of Chattanooga 

Yale 

University of Colorado 


33. What are considered the oldest living 
things today? 
whales 
Sequoias 


Hindus 


turtles 
lizards 


Supreme Court Justices 


34. If you met a friend at the Radio City 
Music Hall, you might make the following 
true statement: 
This is the largest indoor theater in the 
world. 
This theater seats 15,000 people. 
This theater contains the world’s largest 
chandelier. 
This theater has gold-plated rest-rooms. 


35. New York’s Mayor LaGuardia is known 
through the country by the nickname: 

Pudgy Sour puss Little Flower 
Little Napoleon Fred Mugsy  Fi-Fi 


36. What unit expresses electrical power 
as horsepower? 
ohm atom 


ampere 
watt cycle 


juice 
37. Chinquapins are: 
animals 

beetles 

Chinese rolling pins 


Indians 
nuts 
rivers 





, 
10ns 


City 


wing 


n the 


argest 


ms. 


38. The “hell buggies” of the United 

States are: 

small airplanes gliders midget racing cars 
bob sleds tanks lice 


39. Arturo Toscanini recently went to 
Palestine to conduct the: 
B'nai B'rith Glee Club 
Orchestra of Exiles 
Jerusalem-Jam-Session 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Continental Symphony Orchestra 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra 


40. One hundred fifty-nine monetary values 


are used on 20th century coins. The most | 


common is the: 


centavo franc cent — centime 
penny lira peso two-time 


41. Champion Ideal Weather is the name of 


a famous: 


horse Pickaninny yacht 
dog cat California resort 


42. The most eastern city of the United 

States is: 

Provincetown, Mass. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Eastport, Me. Portland, Me. 

Providence, R. I. Norfolk, Va. 
Siasconset, Mass. 


43. The long, narrow band or scarf with | 


fringed ends worn by many ecclesiasts is 
called a: 

stoke 

stole 

Stope 

stiver 

Stoat 

stooge 


Charles Dickens’ pen name was: 
Phiz Uncle Remus Fagin 
Droch Boz Dale Carnegie 


45. Pick out the misspelled word in the 
following sentence: 
It was common practice at the office to 
have advertisors guarantee accommoda- 
tion to all persons labelled “‘solicitor.” 


46. On his first expedition westward from 
Palos, Columbus discovered: 


North America Isle of Puerto Rico 
Ilse of San Salvador Martinino 

South America Tobago 

Isle of Cuba Jersey City 


47. The sewing machine was invented by: 
Hoe Howe Stowe 
Coe Lowe Foo 


48. Four Bells in the morning watch | 


means what time? 
4 P.M. 8 A.M. 
6 A.M. 3 A.M. 
4AM. lunch 


49. What would you judge to be the 
weight of a good-sized heron over three feet 
in length, with a wing span of five feet? 
about 25 pounds approximately 3 
not more than 12 pounds 

ounces the weight of a silver 
nearly 10 pounds dollar 


50. By whose authority is determined the 
frequency on which a station broadcasts? 
U. S$. Chamber of Commerce 
Federal Communications Commission 
Public Utilities Commission 
Department of Interior 
American Radio Syndicate 
Donald Duck 


Answers on Page 39 
Number of correct answers 


Multiply by two for score 
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LET’S PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


VERY puzzle puzzler knows that if 
there is anything as much fun as 
solving a puzzle, it's making and solving 
one’s own puzzle. Dizzy Divisions is 
a puzzle game that has alienated the 
affections of many a crossword fan. 


Rule out six horizontal lines on as 
many sheets of paper as there are guests. 
Through these lines draw seven vertical 
lines. Then select some five-letter word, 
such as G-A-M-E-S, which is to be 
placed vertically at the left of the dia- 
gram. Above the first horizontal line, 
choose and mark off five divisions, such 
as musical instruments, jewels, wearing 
apparel, sports and vegetables. 

The blank spaces in the diagram must 
be filled in with words which begin with 
the letters indicated on the /eft, and 
naturally fitting the division indicated 
above. 

The highest score for any one word 
should be set by the number of guests 
playing the game. This score for each 
word is obtainable only when a person 
has a word which no one else has used. 
One point is subtracted from the high- 
est score per word for every person hav- 
ing the same word. The person having 








the highest total of points comes off the 
winner. You can set a time limit on the 
puzzle at will. 

Take a pad and pencil with you when 
you go out to the beach for your first 
coat of tan. Set yourself a good, hard 
Dizzy Division puzzler and you'll prob- 
ably be on the bronze side before you've 
solved it. 


Just Another Gag 

Mr. William §S. Branbury of New 
York is quoted as one of the most suc- 
cessful gagsters north of the Battery. 
His technique has undoubtedly proved 
so successful because of the fact that he 
invariably singles out the wisest wise 
guy at the party and marks him as the 
goat. This tends to add to the happy 
malice of the rest of the guests, and 
there is nothing quite so funny as a 
crestfallen high-flyer. 

On the terrace at a golf club recently, 
Bill placed ten objects—golf clubs, hats, 
drinks, flower pots, over-turned chairs, 
old sweaters, etc. He then told one of 
his good friends to walk over these ob- 
jects, so that he could determine the 
distance between each one, and also the 
height of each object. This being done, 


“PHEW, THAT WAS CLOSE—I ALMOST PROMISED HIM A CHECK!” 


he bet five dollars that his unsuspecting 
victim couldn't, blindfolded, retrace his 
steps without bumping into any of the 
objects. 

It looked like easy money, so the poor 
fellow accepted the challenge, allowed 
himself to be blindfolded, and minced 
carefully across the floor, stepping high 
here, shuffling along there, to the side- 
splitting roars of the bystanders. Loud 
cheers finally convinced him that he had 
performed the feat to perfection and he 
triumphantly tore off the blindfold. The 
expression on his face was worth Bill's 
five dollars when he finally realized that 
he had high-stepped across a perfectly 
empty floor, to the amusement of the 
onlookers. Of course, the objects had 
all been removed while he was being 
blindfolded. 


Scribb-L-Reading 

Following our last month’s article on 
scribble reading, this department re- 
ceived a number of requests from sweet 
young things interested in knowing the 
meaning of the heavy star-shaped de- 
signs scribbled by their young men. For 
the benefit of all whom it may interest, 
Scribble Reader Ochs says— 

“This is typical of the person who has 
an amorous, possessive nature; one who 
is fairly stubborn, not easily susceptible 
of changing his opinions or viewpoints, 
and a fairly difficult person to get along 
with. Probably not a bad husband or 
a wife-beater or heavy drinker, but what- 
ever he does, he does it first and reflects 
later, if at all. He acts, is a doer. He 
would be very careful and neat. As a 
rule, except in a few small and minor 
instances, he would be scrupulously neat 
and tidy.” 

As for the woman who draws flowers 
when she scribbles—"this is typical of 
the woman who wishes a home and 
children; probably with a slight prefer- 
ence for a daughter than a son. She 
would make a fond mother, but her 
ability as a house manager might be 
questionable. She is apt to be fond of 
a nice home, flowers, music, etc. She 
would like her father, on the average, 
less than her mother. Never cold and 
unresponsive, she is really affectionate 
and lovable.” 








—SCRIBB-L-READING— 


"Every Scribble Means Something 


You can have a swell time at your next 
party by analyzing your guests’ scribbles. 
Your friends will get a great kick from 
SCRIBB-L-READING because it is amus- 
ing, entertaining, instructive, and analy- 
tical. SIMPLE TO LEARN. Anyone can 
play it. 
Booklet form to fit pocket . . . 50¢ 
Remit direct, or order C.0.D. 
SCRIBB-L-READING 
1474 Broadway, New York City 





Box 500, 
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“HI, SLUGGER!” 


“Hurry Up AND GET THAT SCHOOL— 
I Want To Get Home AND SEE My 
Kos.” 


Court Calendar 
(Continued from page 4) 


Postscript to Adventure, by Charles W. 
Gordon. Lo and behold! ‘A specimen still 
lives who thinks the World War was fought 
for something sacred. Charlie just can’t 
forget how noble it was of him to recruit 
boys to be killed. He had one hell of a time. 


The Blue Bed, by Glyn Jones. A new writ- 
er enters the race riding a thesaurus with an 
Irish brogue. The critics scratched him. 


The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mum- 
ford. For fifteen years Lewis Mumford has 
been a promising writer. The Culture of 
Cities fulfills every promise Mumford ever 
gave. 


“The Great American Novel," 47 Clyde 
Brion Davis. 
man called Homer takes notes for his monu- 
mental work. Then he dies. Isn’t there a 
book by a Greek named Homer? Was #t a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club choice? 


The Thought-Reading Machine, 4y A”- 


dré Maurois. 
son as André? 


To Beg | Am Ashamed, 4y Sheila Cou- 


sins. She was only a minister’s granddaugh- 
ter, but she wasn’t backward. Some men 
are caught with their pants down in this 
cold and unsensational autobiography. Ethel 
could use it as a case history; so could your 
virgin aunt Betsy. 


Young Man With a Horn, 4y Dorothy 
Baker. 
heart into a trumpet so that it becomes too 
creative for this world and Gabriel calls him 
to play triple cadenzas in heaven. Even if 
it is a prize novel, it is still good. 


MYSTERIES 
Gilt Edged Guilt, 


of those see-nothing, 
out mysteries. 


Carolyn Wells. One 


Fleming Stone sits under his 


For thirty years a newspaper | 


Why offend so pelasant a per- | 


About a jazz artist who blows his | 





b ’ | 
iocstin think-it-all- | 


grey hair and thinks out the murder like a | 


true master mind. You're as much an out- 
sider as the murdered man. 


Murder on Safari, by Elizabeth Huxley. 
You think Safari is a country? Well it’s 
not. Here’s a chance to mix education and 
pleasure. 


Why It Happened, ty Airs. Belloc | 


There, in three words, is the | 


Lowndes. 
greatest mystery of the book. 


ee 


THE JUDGE'S latest subscription: 
Postschliessfach 40 
Berlin N. W. 7, 
Germany 


You ought to see who gets the mail | 


out of Postschliessfach 40, Berlin N. W. 
7, Germany. 
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HOTEL ST. F 


Celebrities of the world recognize the St. 
Francis as the symbol of hospitality at its 
height . . . They prefer its splendid service, 


gay sophistication and superb cuisine. All 


rooms with bath, from $4 single; $6 double. 
Management DAN E. LONDON 
Overlooking Union Square 
LARGEST IN 


. SAN FRANCISCO - 











“THERE IS A 
MURDERER 
LOOSE” 


The vigorous editorial 
policy of The Judge on 
the Bench in assailing 
the vicious Hitler Re- 
gime in Germany has 
called forth response 
from hundreds of its 
readers. 


The 
Senator-at-Large 


THE JUDGE’S political 
observations are greeted 
with tremendous inter- 
estinWashington. 
There is an_ unusual 
slant to the Senator’s 
page that often makes 
it news to acute political 
observers. You will 
want to follow both of 
these exclusive features 
of THE JUDGE. 


Subscribe now with the 
coupon below! 
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Submitted by Virgil Olfe, Chicago, Ill. 


Horizontal 


. This will take your breath away. 
. Man-copies. 

. Doesn't like to shell out. 

. Home after a call from Franco. 
. You catch this part of the puzzle, 
. You'll do this until you die. 


. A dull saw. 


. Makes Italian mares go. 
When you see the fifth—shoot! 
. Wiry tellows—why he didn’t write. 


22. What cut-ups cut. 
24. Christmas binders, 
25. How to avoid bills. 
. Meetings between hams and heals. 
29. These will teach you by degrees. 


. You can do this up in bed. 
- 


. Early American ‘Frat.’ 


. Very friendly author. 

. The making of woman. 

. The way Caesar said “hy yah.” 
. A set-up in golf. 

. One of Allah’s boys. 


2. Bridge supporters. 


. You must have four suits to own this. 


. He’s always sorry. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 405 
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. Teddy Roosevelt’s hobby. 

. House holders. 

. Suds. 

. Yodeler’s house. 

. Looked at all three. 

. Go places. 

. Two timer. 

. One's diggings. 

. Corporations do this to dividends nowadays. 
. Lots at the top. 

. If you get this, you'll never work another cross- 


word puzzle. 


. Ties up. 
. Not highbrow but snouty. 
. Barnum’s overhead. 


Vertical 


. Confabulate. 

. Thar’s gold in this hyer stuff. 

. An egg’s profile. 

. All about spinach, beans, etc. 

. Lawyer’s term for cleaning you out. 
. A broad shouldered fellow. 

. Neat and fussy. 

. Pencil holder. 

. Adorn with a measles motif. 

. We like this behind our backs, 

. Denizens of hirsute places. 

. Asseverate. 

. Public park on Monday morning. 
. Take this easy. 

. Feel pippy. 

. Unplastered. 

. German for “Treaty.” 


27. Twenty-four sheets and no blankets. 
28. This goes for city-slickers. 
29. Everybody nose this cat. 


- Wonder how they got the pearls there? 
. We do it to every President. 


2. What a politician does to public office. 


. Booms in the slicker business. 
. Resting place for doughboys. 


andworkers on a sofa. 
There’s one on your watch. 


. What concrete lace curtains would be. 
. The corn belt. 

. Contents of a feed bag. 

. Depression terminators. 


. Aria 
2. — Payne’s longing pain. 


by a rooster. 


arin’ to go. 


. Snooty dog, humble on a plate. 

. Horse color. 

. What we do in our office. 

. Where bears bear bears. 

. When a pig with an eon of woe decides to let 


himeclf go. 


SHIP AHOOEY 


You may talk of yachts or of nautical 
knots, 

Of the topside or the lee; 

You may speak with pride of over the 
side 

And the charm of the open sea; 

You may rant and rave of the splashing 
wave, 

You may chant a song of the quay, 

But peddle those tales to the man of 
the sails— 

Don’t mention the water to me! 


For I’ve had my fill of the ocean, lad, 

And I've had my fill of the sea, 

And I'll sail Sandy Hook with a li- 
brary book 

By Nordhoff and Hall, or McFee. 


You may talk ‘til you’re black about 
hauling the slack, 

You may praise your hatches and jib; 

You may rise to the heights about trim 
running-lights, 

Or say she’s as safe as a crib; 

There is much you can say on the thrill 
of the spray, 

On the sport of the lurch and toss, 

But speak of that stuff to the men who 
are tough, 

With me it’s a terrible loss. 


For I’ve had my fill of the ocean, lad, 

And I’ve had my fill of the sea, 

And I'll learn about boats via calm- 
written notes 

By Conrad, et al, or McFee. 

For although I hanker for foc’sle and 
anchor, 

It seems that I always fail 

To complete any trip on a seaworthy 
ship— 

But invariably end it by rail. 


—E. MICHAEL DUNNE. 


! Sam 
Oo Day 

“I RUSHED RIGHT OVER TO TELL YOU— 
DEWEY HAS CAPTURED MANILA!” 











Power of Suggestion 
(Continued from page 10) 


“Oh, doctor, please, please! It will 
only be for a minute.” 

“It can’t happen here!” thought Dr. 
Blondell. He took off his tie like a 
man hypnotized, and slowly unbuttoned 
his shirt. 

“It’s a bit like strip poker, isn’t it 
doctor?” Mrs. Kruller was becoming 
hysterical. 

“A bit,” said Dr. Blondell taking off 
his shirt. 

“Why, doctor, you wear long-sleeved 
underwear,” said Mrs. Kruller in amaze- 
ment. “But they’re very nice,” she add- 
ed hastily. ‘So healthful and practical.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Blondell, relaxing a 
little. ‘“They’re a hundred per cent 
wool and as light as a feather.” Then 
politely, ‘Your slip is very nice, too.” 

“Thank you, doctor.” She looked 
pleased. “That's my one extravagance. 
I don’t like taxis, but I must have nice 
underwear.” 

“Very sensible,” said the doctor. 

Mrs. Kruller turned. Quincy had 
disappeared. Quick panic seized her. 
“Quincy!” she screamed. “Quincy!” 
She ran to the door leading to the wait- 
ing room and jerked at it. The doctor 
pulled her back by a shoulder-strap. 

“The other patients!” he gasped. 

Their heavy breathing was interrupt- 
ed by a rhythmical, patting noise. 
Quincy entered slowly like a somnam- 
bulist, his eyes fixed on the hi-li in his 
hand. The rubber band jerked the ball 
against the paddle with a crisp regu- 
larity. He had put on his overcoat and 
buttoned it securely all the way down. 

“Twenny-five, twenny-six, twenny- 
seven— 

The ball struck the blood pressure 
apparatus and fell dead. There was a 
faint sickening tinkle of shattered glass. 
Quincy looked unhappy. His indoor 
record was twenty-eight. 

Dr. Blondell collapsed into his chair. 
Wearily he stretched out a long wool- 
clad arm and began to tap his pen 
against the chromium clock. 

“Do you think you could examine 
Quincy with his overcoat on?” Mrs. 
Kruller asked anxiously. 


The body of William Rollins, 50, 
of 52 Reeves Place was found gloating 
yesterday afternoon in the Narrows. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


He who laughs last— 
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Submitted by Jack Luzzatto, New York City 


Horizontal 


. Up and down in Londontown. 
. Anti-Semitic Semite. 

. How he took his stand. 

. Brain child a-borning. 

. Give up. 

. The Democrats are having one. 
. It can be grand. 

. What you hurt when you make a fool of your- 


self. 


. Certain kinds of litter contain at least one. 
. Half of an old joke. 

21. Suttee essentials. 

23. Grail-hunter’s business suit. 

25. What makes a woman possessive. 

26. More severe. 

28. Address for a group of gentlemen. 

29. For and often for money. 

2. Conjunction of most pairs of ideas. 

. These are trying. 

. Virtue’s Y 5 omg | to itself. 

. A kind of hurry t 

. How you act. 

. One word for on the job. 

. A salty gal. 

. A bucket of song. 

. Divided our. 

. Turnovers in a movie. 

. No fun. 

. A river the Germans damned. 
. If the sea has one, the land has one around. 
. A make-up that won’t please. 

. What the doomed convict wanted. 

. A suggestion in Germany. 

. This won’t stop a lockout. 

. Something to talk about, I can tell you. 
. Braves, but not Indians. 

. After you enter. 

. Precedes the person benefited. 


at reduces speed. 


well-known article. 


; go fever. 


it’s a mile from town, so are engines. 


. The way things often aren’t. 

. Divided, a chance; together, to aid. 
. All the world to Shakespeare. 

. Stalin and Hitler are often at these. 
. Where you find iniquity. 


Vertical 


. Lapsus linguae. 

. How to enjoy an idle hour. 

. The brave acknowledge it. 

. How the shrew is out-shrewd. 

. Three of a kind makes an aviator a card. 
. Observe in a high plane. 

. Feathers can serve this purpose. 


verb that children associate with quiet. 


. Goes around with a heel. 
. The first dancer to click. 
. This kind of Louis had milling all around. 


47. The stu 


. A woman every woman hates. 
. They change color all the time. 


12 

13 

19. Breathing spaces. 

22. He drops his flag purposely. 
24 


You’re mine, said the prospector. 


25. A possessive him. 

. One thing the world never seems to come to. 

28. Where to be in place. 

29. An early form of transportation. 

. You can’t on the last half of this. 

31. Something we should never do. 

34. How the twister traveled. 

36. Marshal and martial. 

37. A been on this is pathetic. 

38. An expensive girl. 

39. Alone in its class. 

. Cure for the ravelled sleeve of care. 

43. Gardens on Long Island. 

46. She escaped Salem justice. 
ff of which iron men are made. 

48. The heyday of Spring. 

. You’ve seen cats and cathedrals this way. 

51. On these before his uppers. 

52. If you have this, you have clarified thought. 

54. Just short a medal. 

. Inevitable, uninteresting side dish. 

57. Carry alone. 

59. Wherein a peer appears. 

60. A smooth proposition. 

61. How a Yankee relaxes. 

63. A flood in Frisco. 

. The widest of letters in any case. 

68. Forbear, sir! 

The beginning of many a nasty question. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK IS FUNNY? 


ROUND the White House Press 
Room, the correspondents are tell- 
ing this story as the funniest they've 
heard in a long time. It was written by 
Carl Goerch, editor of the Raleigh 
(N.C.) State Magazine, was printed in 
the Rockingham County Journal, and 
reprinted in the Mullins (S.C.) Enter- 
prise. It concerns a certain Mr. Brown 
who weighs well over 200 pounds, and 
likes his comfort. 

One night after a soul-satisfying re- 
past of backbone and dumplings, Mr. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown went to the 
movies. They found seats about half- 
way down and got settled. Presently, 
Mr. Brown began to feel that his belt 
was too tight. In the dark of the theater 
he didn’t hesitate to loosen it. Even 
at that, though, there was still too much 
pressure around the middle. After a 
moment's discomfort Mr. Brown pulled 
the zipper-jigger down a few inches. 
After that he felt fine and settled back 
to enjoy the picture. 

Everything was great for ten or fif- 
teen minutes; then a lady three or four 
seats away got up to leave. The people 
sitting between her and Mr. Brown 
obligingly arose to let her through. Our 
heto started to get up, and suddenly 
realized the state of his trousers. Hur- 
riedly he reached down to pull up the 
jigger. By then the lady was abreast 
of him. Her dress caught in the zipper 
and the gadget stuck. Mr. Brown could 


not move it up or down to save his life 
—and his life needed saving right then. 

The lady, feeling the tug at her dress, 
glared at Mr. Brown. She felt another 
tug and exclaimed, ‘“What are you try- 
ing to do?” 

That attracted Mrs. Brown's attention. 
She turned to her husband and whis- 
pered hoarsely: ‘‘John, what are you do- 
ing to the lady.” 

“Not a thing,” whispered back John. 

“He is, too,” said the lady. “He's 
tugging at my dress.” 

Mrs. Brown half-rose from her seat: 
“Turn her loose this instant!” she com. 
manded. “Whatever in the world has 
come over you?” 

“I can’t turn her loose!’’ Mr. Brown 
protested. “Her dress is caught in my 
pants.” 

Mrs. Brown gasped, and so did the 
other lady. People sitting behind them 
were beginning to get impatient and 
there were cries of “Sit down!” and 
“Down in front!” 

Mr. Brown perspired freely. He 
tugged at that zipper for all he was 
worth, but the more he tugged, the more 
firmly the lady's dress became wedged. 

“What are you-all trying to do?” 
asked a gentleman sitting directly be- 
hind Mr. Brown. 

“Her dress is caught in my pants!” 
hissed Brown. 

“Good Lord!” said the man, and after 
that he didn’t say another word. 


By that time everybody in the neigh. 
borhood was taking a keen and almost 
unholy interest in the proceedings. 

“We'll have to go out in the lobby,” 
said Mr. Brown, finally. 

“Together?” she asked. 

“You're darned right—together,” he 
told her. ‘Think I’m going to take 
off my pants and let you walk off with 
them?” 

They started toward the lobby. It 
was the side of her dress that had been 
caught in the zipper and so, while she 
was able to walk along all right, taking 
rather short steps, Mr. Brown had to go 
sideways, something like a crab on the 
beach. 

By the time they got to the lobby, 
both of them were so mad that they 
couldn’t see straight. One of the ushers 
—after the situation had been explained 
to him—took them into a little side- 
room where Mr. Brown took out his 
knife and proceeded to do some effective 
work with it. 

At last the lady was free. She shook 
down her dress, shook herself all over, 
gave Mr. Brown a final dirty look and 
sailed majestically out of the theater. 

If anybody wants a pair of pants with 
zipper attachments, we can tell him 
where he can get them at a very reason- 
able price. 

He'll have to be a rather fat man, 
though. 





TO 


book of the year; 


TO 


torial writer creating the 
piece of humor; 


the artist who draws the 
single newspaper cartoon; 


TO 


the author of the most humorous 


the newspaper columnist or edi- 
best 


best 


TO 





the writer of the best piece of 
humor in an American magazine; 





The Judge’s Awards for American Humor 
TO 


the director of the most humorous 
motion picture; 


TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 


the screen actor portraying the 
most humorous role; 


the screen actress playing the 
most humorous role; 


the dramatist writing the most 
humorous play; 


the legitimate actor giving the 
best comedy performance; 


of December 15, 1938. 


Address: 
HUMOR AWARDS 


The Judge 


18 East 48th Street, New York City 


TO 


TO 


the legitimate actress portraying 
the best humorous role; 





the radio performer giving the 
most humorous broadcast; 


the sponsor of the most humor- 
ous radio program; 


TO 


Readers of THE JUDGE are asked to make nominations for these awards, before November 15, 1938, 
American humorists and nominations should be accompanied by evidence in the form of clippings where possible, or brief descrip- 
tions of the humorous performances, with designations as to where produced, so that further information may be obtained in the 
event of close decisions. 


the agency promoting the most 
humorous advertising campaign. 


Nominees must be 


Presentation of the awards will be made in the grand ballroom of the National Press Club in Washington, D. C., the night 
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causes. 


Some said he really Couldn’t; but nobody except people 
who couldn’t themselves really thought so. 
Some said it was nothing short of wicked of him, with 


such gifts. 


Some said if only they Could, how gladly they Would— 


with such gifts! 
Meanwhile the man 
smoked cigars and smiled. 


Now, he really could 
have done a great deal. 

He could have made 
money. 

He could have married 
the most beautiful woman 
in the world—that is, af- 
ter he had made all the 
money in the world. 

He could have emi- 
grated, and rented the 
countryseat of an English 
Duke—as a step to the 
English peerage. 

He could have become 
an English lord—think 
of it! with such gifts. Or 
he might have become an 
honored pillar of his own 
country, and something 
better than a peer—a 
Trust. 


There was once a man who Could have been anything; 
but he Wouldn't, just Wouldn't. 


His friends attributed his strange Unwillingness to various 


LP Sg Ag 2 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER, CHILDREN? WHY DON’T YOU GO TO SLEEP?” 
“WE WANT A DRINK.” 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


Infamous! 


But instead, he merely smiled and smoked cigars. 











There was nothing he might not have aspired to. 


“gifts”! 


even the President himself. 


He might have entered New York politics—with such 
He might have been the intimate friend of the President— 


He might have received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


He might have called on the Kaiser. 






















































RABBITS WILL BE RABBITS 
“It’s A GIRL,—TWENTY OF THEM.” 
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But no! he preferred to 
smile and smoke cigars. 


Nor was this strange 
lethargy to be excused by 
lack of opportunity. -It 
was not that his gifts 
were unappreciated. Their 
value was well known, 
and indeed there was no 
little competition among 
the Brain-Trusts for his 
services. 

It was well known that 
he had been offered huge 
annual sums for an hour 
or two a day. 

The money value placed 
upon his head far ex- 
ceeded that placed upon 
the head of the most ex- 
pensive criminal. 

He had been offered 
$25,000 for five minutes 
of his advice—so high 
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was the credit of his “mentality.” The check had been flour- 
ished under his nose, yet it was all in vain. 

For a mere nod of his head he had been offered $5,000 yet 
he had refused to nod. 

Instead, this strange man sat smoking his cigars, and smil- 
ing to himself. When there was no one by except friends he 
could trust, he talked. 


In course of time 
the public grew in- 
terested in this 
strange man; or 
rather, a newspaper 
heard of him and de- 
termined to interest 
the public. The same 
thing! 

A “representative” 
thereupon sought out 
The Man Who 
Wouldn't, and, with 
the delicate tact of 
his profession, asked 
him point-blank Why 
He Wouldn't? 

But the man 
Wouldn't. 


From that moment 
the man’s life became 
a burden. The fail- 
ure of the interview- 
ers got abroad and 
stirred the ambition 
of other interview- 
ers. At once the Man 
Who Wouldn't be- 
came the Unattained 
Ideal, the Long- 
Sought Hope, the 
Philosopher's Stone, 
of the journalist. 

At all hours of the 
day, under every dis- 
guise, people called 
upon him with in- 
tent to learn his 
secret. 

I would be 
ashamed to disclose 
the devices to which 
his inquisitors had 
recourse. 

Sisters of Mercy 
called upon him, 
with heavenly faces. 


Dreamy inventors, apparently in great simplicity of char- 
acter, wanted to show him ingenious models. 

His innocent love of sport, even, was practiced upon, and 
men with honest stable faces, leading dogs and horses of the 
finest breeds, were employed to trap him. 
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Enhanced Values 
“DANNY, WHAT WOULD YEZ DO IF SOMEBODY WUZ T’ HOLLER UP T 
YE THAT YE’D COME INTO A MILLION?” 
“I'D LAY DOWN ON ME FACE, SHUT ME EYES, AN’ YELL BLOODY MOY- 
DAH FER SOMEBODY T’ COME AN’ HELP ME DOWN OUTA’ THIS.” 


Once he saved a lady in imminent danger of death from 
a trolley car, but, as he lifted her from the track, she whis- 
pered: “Surely you will tell me the secret?” 

Yet—he Wouldn't. 

At last all the papers in the world—except one—grew 
tired, and once more he was left to himself. 

You can imagine 
how he smiled then, 
and how good his 
cigar tasted. 

No one worried 
him any more. The 
Question was 
dropped. 

One _ December 
evening, some 
months after, one of 
his little girls—who 
had been promised 
a Christmas-tree by 
The New York 

, climbed his 
knee for her good- 
night kiss. 

“Darling Poppa,” 
she said, “do tell me 
why you—Won't.” 

At last Samson 
had found his De- 
lilah. 

The father an- 
swered. 

But the answer he 
gave—duly _pub- 
lished, of course, in 
The New York ' 
was stranger than all 
the rest. 

You will hardly 
believe it. 

Indeed, it scarcely 
sounds credible. 

It was so simple! 

It was merely this: 
The man Wouldn't, 

Because— 

He was Happy 
Enough as He 
Was. 

But perhaps, the 
real moral of the 
story is that—the 
man was not an 
American. 


Tactics 


“Say, bo, w’at’s the best way to teach a girl how to swim?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Dat’s a cinch. First off you puts yer left arm under her 
waist and you gently takes her left hand—” 

“Come off; she’s me sister.” 

“Aw, push her off de dock.” 
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Unseasonable Fruit 





Apple green, 
Boy same, 

Eating seen, 

Walketh lame. 


Curleth lower, 
Pain immense, 

On the floor, 

Prostrate, tense. 


Papa cometh, 
Caneth boy, 
Mamma runneth 

For a toy. 





EXPLANATORY NOTES 
Telephone call, —_——. 


O DIDNT KNOW IT WAS LOADED 
For Doctor Screw, @ THOUGHT IT WENT OUT 
Doctor cometh wD THOUGHT THEY WERE BLANKS 


P.D.Q. ® fre. 























Brisk confrication, MAP SHOWING CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Urchin hollers, 


“pene JuLy 4, 1907 
Hot application, 


Fee, three dollars. 


Deadshot 


“Fetch the body,” or- 
dered the foreman of a 
Texas coroner's jury. 

The body was laid be- 
fore them. The jury 
made a careful examina- 
tion and questioned the 
attending surgeon. 

“Whar was he shot?” 

“Square through the 
heart.” 

“Dead in the centre 
o’ the heart?” 

“Right in the centre.” 

“Who shot him?” 

“Jake Daniels.” 

A dozen witnesses de- 
clared that Jake fired the 
shot, and Jake himself 
admitted it. The jury 
consulted softly for 
some time. 

“Well, gentlemen of 
the jury,” said the cor- 
oner, “what's your ver- 
dict?” 

“Waal, Jedge,” ans- 
wered the foreman, 
“We've come to the con- 
clusion that Jake Dan- 
iels is the dandiest shot 


; in these parts—and 
THE First TRANSCONTINENTAL Bus don’t you forget it.” 
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LEM LUNKHEAD, PRISCILLA VAN PRUNE “HOW DARE You 
INSULT A LADY!".2< 
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*)'LL END IT ALL AND Kick ? 
OFF IN THIS SNOWBANK® 








The Path of True Love 
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ft Fast... An Electric Shaver with the Courage to Say... 
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A CHALLENGE! 


Unless you say your Roto-Shaver 
meets all five of these conditions on 


F. E. Moskot "ics—famous 
mechanical engineer—for- 
mer vice-president of Nor- 
dyke-Marmon Motor Co.; 
former president of the 
Stutz Motor Company—de- 
gner of the famous Safety 
—now president of 
)-Shaver Inc., — first 
engineer to design ‘and spon- 
sor an electric shaver of- 


Be 
fered on a money-back a. 
guarantee of perfect per- 


formance. 
© 3 
> 


NOTE: Roto-Shaver is 
4. 


refunded. 


being manufactured in 
limited quantities only. 
Not enough will be avail- 
able to permit distribution 
through retailers for some 
time. For the present, 
Roto-Shaver must be or- 
dered direct. 


ning. 
HERE for the first time, an 

electric shaver is offered 
to you by a firm that discards 
hypnotic adjectives and lets its 
product talk. Two years ago, 
when I decided to enter the 
electric shaver field, I laid out 
the specifications listed above. 
Then I built a shaver to fit them. 
Roto-Shaver is the result—and 
it fully attains every objective 
set for it. 


Without blade, brush, lather or 
water—Roto-Shaver will shave 
you clean and fast and without 
irritation—from the first day 
you use it. 


But I don’t expect you to believe 
this—because it’s been said too 





N ABLE PP®OS. CO., PRINTERS 


your face in your hands, return it in 
five days and your money will be 


Must shave as close as the 
finest blade razor. 


Must do so the first time used— 
no “breaking-in” or tuitional period. 
Must not irritate even the most deli- 
cate skin. 


Must be sturdy, easy to clean—and 
must not “spray” whisker-dust. 


5 Must shave fast—from the begin- 


often. On the other hand, this 
has never been said before: 
so confident am I! that Roto- 
Shaver will fulfill my promises 
that I am prepared to send you 
one on a 5-day money-back 
trial basis. Order a Roto-Shaver 
via the coupon—and if, within 
five days you return it for any 
reason whatever, I will refund 
your money in full. 


Yes, Roto-Shaver is priced a 
little higher—but it’s two shav- 
ers in one and worth it. And it 
will convince you that it fulfills 
our promises if you give it a 
chance. Would you like to try 
one? 


President 
ROTO-SHAVER INCORPORATED 


WITH TWO HEADS 

A Shaving Head 

For HIM— 

A Depilator Head 

For HER... 
Instantly 

interchangeable 





ROTO-SHAVER! 


NO LONG TRAINING PERIOD—Five days of perfect 
shaving or money back. Roto-Shaver shaves perfect- 
ly from the beginning. It can’t let the skin through— 
it can’t irritate. And as for the shaving action, Roto- 
Shaver’s inner blades engage, by controlled, centri- 
fugal motion, each aperture in the plate 28,000 times 
a minute—a total of 17 million shearing actions a min- 


ute. Use Roto-Shaver for five days— 








and unless it wins your complete ap- 
proval, return it and your money will 
be refunded instantly. (Need we say that 
it will make a perfect graduation gift?) 
ROTO-SHAVER INC. 
Dept. J-7, 17 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I am willing to try your Roto-Shaver. Please send me one with the 
understanding that I will return it if it does not meet all five of the 


conditions listed on this page. You will remit my money in full if 
return the Shaver within five days. 
© I enclose remittance for $18.75. 
OO Please send my Roto-Shaver C.0.D. 
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HREE FEATHERS makes 
of every celebration an eventful occasion. This famous 
blended whiskey is designed for gracious entertaining 
... the preferred selection of those who demand finer 
things in life. You will find it worthwhile to insist on 


THREE FEATHERS at your favorite bar or package store. 
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The Finest Whishey eA i ¥, mB 


OLDETYME DISTILLERS, INC., W.Y.C. + DISTILLERIES IN MARYLAND & KENTUCKY + 90 PROOF BLENDED WHISKEY + 75% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS © 








